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HE division of Friday week which we gave in a considerable 

part of our edition last week, was not absolutely correct. The 
real majority for Mr. Gladstone against Lord Stanley’s amend- 
ment was 61.—331 for Mr. Gladstone to 270 for Lord Stanley. 
From this division Lord Cranborne absented himself. On 
occasion of the second division, which was taken on the direct 
question of going into Committee, aye or no, Mr. Gladstone had 
nominally only a majority of 56, the division showing,—Ayes, 328 ; 
Noes, 272. ‘The real majority, however, would have been 60, but 
for the accident that Mr. Traill and Mr. Miller accidentally voted 
with the Noes, instead of the Ayes. It must have been a mortifying 
circumstance to Mr. Traill, who, it seems, was so ill as to need his 
friend’s support, and was led by him into the wrong lobby. To 
make a great sacrifice of personal convenience in order to be 
present at a party division, and then swell the votes of your oppo- 
nent, is certainly a mortifying incident of human life. Sir Roundell 
Palmer was the only eminent Liberal who absented himself 
from both divisions. The Liberals who voted against Mr. Glad- 
stone were few and obscure. 


Mr. Disraeli’s speech on Friday night was very long, rambling, 
and, on the whole, feeble. He spoke from half-past ten till one, 
and really said nothing to the purpose all the time. One or two 
of his personalities were amusing, and one or two were not. Lord 
Cranborne’s invective, he said, showed no want of vindictiveness, 
but it wanted ‘ finish,—which does not strike us as felicitous at 
all. Itwas said perhaps only to enable Mr. Disraeli to remark 
that it should not want finish, since the noble lord had studied the 
subject so much, and written anonymous articles against the 
Ministry “before and after I was his colleague,” and possibly 
even during that time. ‘The worst of Lord Cranborne’s attacks 
was that they invariably produced an echo from Mr. Lowe. “When 
the bark is heard from this side, the right honourable Member for 
Calne issues, I will not say from his cave, but perhaps from a 
more cynical habitation” [i.e., we conclude, his kennel], “ joins 
inthe chorus of reciprocal malignity, and ‘wails his monstrous 
melody to the moon.’” Mr. Disraeli made the remarkable 
assertion that he himself was a man of peace, and unassailed 
had never yet attacked any one. His only real hit scems 
to us his complaint of the Irish people for going about 
ostentatiously boasting that they are a conquered race. ‘They 
speak of the Norman conquest of Ireland ;—well, was not the 
Norman conquest of England much more complete? Cromwell 
— England before he conquered Ireland, and so did 
a IU. Burly English Nonconformists complain of the 
a a aes of England, but they do not speak of the 
Parlinn - ‘a badge of conquest,” but say coolly they hope 
a — ~ abolish it. Mr. Disraeli ended by introducing the 
ee nea a ne and Catholic conspiracy to ‘seize upon 
prt po e aut sority of the realm,” and ‘‘ dangerously touch the 

the throne,” on which we have commented elsewhere. 


aan, hyn was playful and confident in reply. He remarked 
rye “i Mr. Disraeli’s speech was irrelevant, and much due 
Steiaee —— of a ‘*heated imagination.” He laughed at Sir 
renee } ‘orthcote 8 statement that a Free Church in Ireland would 

pire So intense a desire for the dissolution of all State restraint 





in England as to overthrow our Church here,—comparing it to 
the classical fable that whenever Bacchus went dancing with his 
followers in a state of violent excitement into any country, the 
whole population were invariably smitten with the contagion and 
began dancing too. So, he supposed, the capers of the Irish Free 
Churchmen will be so catching, that English Churchmen, in spite 
of their substantial advantages, will not be able to resist the soft 
infection. Mr. Gladstone made the curious confession that in the 
letter to an Oxford University elector in 1865 with which Mr. 
Hardy had taunted him, his reference to the Act of Union did 
not mean that he regarded that Act as a guarantee to the Irish 
Church of its State property ; but rather as securing to our own 
House of Lords some of the very few persons who are ‘‘ there by 
merit,”—the elected Irish Bishops. This is a significant hint 
that Mr. Gladstone is in favour of an infusion of new men, not 
distinguished by rank and wealth, into the House of Lords. 


Rumours as to the way the contest will go are, of course, flying 
thick, but we believe the following to be, as yet, very near the 
truth. Mr. Disraeli will not quit office until taken out by the 
collar. ‘The Government, therefore, will fight the Resolutions one 
by one, consuming as much time as possible, and if defeated at 
last, will propose this dilemma to Her Majesty :—‘ We cannot 
recommend an affirmative reply to an address asking for the Irish 
Church asa prey. At the same time, we cannot recommend the 
Queen to reject a prayer sent up by such a majority. Conse- 
quently, we propose to consult the country, but in deference to 
the feelings of Parliament and clear expediency, we will defer the 
dissolution till January, when the new electorate comes into power.’ 
It is probable that this course of action, mean as it is, will not be 
seriously resisted in the House. We have explained elsewhere one 
of the reasons which tend to moderate the ardour of the Liberal 
attack ; and there is another, the difficulty the Liberal Government 
would have in taking up the Scotch Reform Bill without either 
refusing Scotland more Members—-an ungracious thing, though 
Scotland has been wonderfully good in the matter,—or reopening 
the endless subject of redistribution. 


The Debats publishes a letter from the Pope to the Emperor of 
Austria, which appears to be genuine, and to have been written by 
the old Pontiff, as the children say, ‘‘ out of his own head.” His 
Holiness alludes to the Emperor's title of Apostolic Majesty, 
and rebukes him for allowing the “reins of empire to float inert, 
instead of grasping them with a hand of iron;” taunts him with “de- 
stroying the principal base of a regular State, namely, morality ;” 
declares that he will “‘ remain in the face of a menacing popula- 
tion without a pure conscience ;” bids him think of his wife, 
“now awaiting a painful but happy event ;” and finally, threatens 
‘to change benedictions into so many just excommunications.” 
The Pope, of course, writing mero motu, writes like any other very 
old Italian gentleman, and exposes himself to a little ridicule. But 
is there not something also not ridiculous in a man whose authority 
is derived wholly from a spiritual claim scolding a master of 
legions after that style? ‘There certainly would be something 
sublime in it if the Pope had neither revenue nor soldiers. ‘The 
letter must have been published by some lady who thought it 
would turn the hearts of the faithful. No Catholic man would 
have so greatly exasperated Austrian hatred of the Papacy by 
proving that it recommends despotism. 


The India House published on Friday a telegram despatched 
from Alexandria on the 6th inst. In it Sir Robert Napier informs 
Sir S. Northcote that he reached Lat on the 21st of March, that he 
expects to arrive before Magdala on the 2nd of April, that he is 
making ready to storm the place, that Theodore is in it with the 
captives, and that the King has 26 guns and 5,000 musketeers, and 
intends to defend his fort. The King, it appears, professes to be 
delighted with the whole affair, and says he has all his life wished 
to see a well disciplined army. He has been aware of the invasion 





for the past two months, but, fortunately, bears no apparent malice 
to the captives, who are still alive. The Commander-in-Chief, we 
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regret to see, has been compelled to telegraph to India for another | by asking him, before the debate yesterday week, whether how 
@ in. 


regiment, and the 26th Cameronians passed Aden on their avay to 
Annesley Bay on the 29th of March. 





| tended to advise the Crown to confer a title of dignity On one 
the Members for Thetford, and whether that honour was Pei. 
any arrangement with the Government as to the representation " 
sentation g 


The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has advised the Corporation of that borough. Mr. Disraeli replied that Mr. Darby @ ifith 
we are Satby Griffith, 


Dublin not to illuminate on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’s 
visit. Lord Abercorn probably fears some political demonstration, 
but surely the true policy on such occasions is to assume that the 
entire population is loyal to the back-bone. It is the best way to 
make them so, at all events. 


Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Mr. Monsell, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
have brought in a singular Bill. It provides that no new Peers of 
Ireland shall be created, that representative Peers shall be elected 
for each session instead of for life, that election shall be by cumu- 
lative voting, and that no Peer of Ireland who is also a Peer of 
Great Britain, or who is a Member of the House of Commons, 
shall have a vote. That is to say, these gentlemen propose, first, 
to abolish a valuable prerogative,—which is unconstitutional ; 
secondly, to interfere with an ancient privilege,—that each House 
shall initiate reforms in its own body; thirdly, to double the value 
of Irish peerages by limiting the number; and fourthly, to make 
one section of the Peers responsible to constituents. What in the 
world has moved them to attempt all those impossibilities for no 
popular end? 


It is stated that the Irish Tories are much divided on the sub- 
ject of the Irish Church. They dread Mr. Disraeli's scheme, 
which would, they say, endow Catholicism with 400,000/. a year, 
and think Mr. Gladstone’s offer to leave them three-fifths the 
best they are likely to get. They will fight of course for all, but 
without much heart. A majority of Presbyterians are friendly to 
the Liberal measure, and the Dublin Evening Mail, the Orange 
organ, says Mr. Gladstone’s proposal cuts off as with the fall of a 
portcullis the entrance of the real pretensions of Rome. She can 
never hope after its acceptance to be an established and ascendant 
Church in Ireland. The Dublin Evening Post, the organ of the 
Catholic Liberals, publishes a most eloquent expression of grati- 
tude to England, declares that the hour of conciliation is not past, 
and reminds Ireland that for the first time, England, instead of 
yielding to a demand, has stepped forward with a free gift. The 
popular tone in Ireland will immensely increase the facilities for 
passing the measure. 


There has been an almost total absence of news from the Con- 
tinent this week. The only interesting though most sad fact is 
the sudden failure of M. Eugéne Forcade’s intellect, owing to 
overwork and excitement; and the only rumour, that Prussia has 
decided to give Denmark only one corner of Schleswig, that the 
Danes have sent a special Envoy to Paris, and that the Emperor 
is considering. Of all that, the only things certain are that the 
Danish Minister at War is in Paris, that France is nearly ready, 
and that if Napoleon wishes to fight, the Treaty of Prague would 
do to fight about as well as anything else. It would be easy to 
prove that any breach of the clause favouring Denmark was an 
insult to the ‘‘ legitimate susceptibilities ” of France. 


The Standard is in a state of such deplorable confusion of mind 
at the division of yesterday week, that it unsays one day what it 
said the day before, and that in the most explicit terms. On 
Monday our contemporary was sanguine :—‘* While the Liberals 
are singing peeans over their triumph of Friday, a careful study 
of the debate, and still more, a diligent analysis of the division 
list, show that the victory is of a most unsubstantial character.” 
As, however, it cautiously withheld both ‘‘a careful study of 
the debate,” and “still more, a diligent analysis of the division 
list,” we were not informed how it justified this oracular state- 
ment, and not surprised to read the next day, ‘* The Liberal party 
have gained a victory, and that by a majority unexpectedly large and 
complete.” Perhaps, in the meantime, ‘a careful study of the 
debate, and still more a diligent analysis of the division list,” had 
taken place, and turned out contrary to order. On Monday, too, the 
Standard believed that the division on the Resolutions would reverse 
the result of the division on the question of going into Committee. 
On Tuesday it believed only that the new Parliament would reverse 
the decision of the present Parliament. Thus even the great 
Tory organ seems capable of progress, for there is an infinitesimal 
element of progress in exchanging a strong hope that the country 
will be unjust this year, for a faint hope that it may perhaps be 
unjust next. At that rate, it might even lose all hope of injustice 
to Ireland in a few years. 


| questions were scarcely within the limits of either social or polit; 
eee aha ~ politi. 
j cal etiquette, that he had asked similar questions bef, re, and that 
, hence it had occurred to him (Mr. Disraeli) that some one had 
| been in the habit of practising on “his frank intelligence." 
Mr. Disraeli had next imagined that possibly Mr. Darby Grifih 
might really be the instrument of bringing before the Govern 
ment the claims of some particular friend; or, finally, be 
conceived that possibly Mr. Darby Griffith intended to in. 
dicate by these reiterated questions who would be the most 
suitable person for a baronetcy if the Government Wished to 
confer one at all. As to the answer:—One of the Members for 
Thetford is the Lord Advocate very lately returned, and Mr 
Disraeli assured Mr. Darby Griffith that he had not induced the 
Lord Advocate to stand for Thetford by promising him a baronetey 
The other Member for Thetford, Mr. R. J. H. Harvey, had he 
not applied for a baronetcy (indeed, though a Conservative, he 
deserted his party, and voted for Lord Russell’s Reform Bill ip 
1866), so that Mr. Disraeli having received no application, direct 
or indirect, from either Member for Thetford, it had not occurred 
to him to consider what he ought to advise the Crown in go imagi- 
nary a case,—and Mr. R. J. H. Harvey will be Sir R. Harvey yet! 











Professor Brewer of King’s College sends to the Times of Fri- 
day a letter in favour of the Irish Church which strikes us as ex. 
ceedingly fallacious and unworthy of his high reputation. ‘The real 
gist of the letter is that a State Church ought to be kept up in 
Ireland, if only as a sort of living symbol of the doctrine that 











the Monarch is Head of the Church,—as a vigorous, practical 
‘protest against errors far more subtle and far more dangerous 
than image worship and transubstantiation.” In other words, 
Professor Brewer, apparently giving up the theory that the Pro. 
testant Establishment should be kept up to witness to true theological 
doctrines, asserts that it ought to be kept up to witness to true poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical doctrines instead. Why, as it has, in fact, 
totally failed in bearing effectual witness to both classes of trath 
alike, it ought to be kept up at the cost of a Catholic nation to bear 
its useless witness in the future to this rather than the other sort 
of truth which Catholics deem to be error, Professor Brewer does 
not, because he cannot, say. But the Irish Church, liberated 
from State fetters, will become as defiant and intolerant as it 
pleases, says Professor Brewer. Doubtless ;—it may become as de- 
fiant and intolerant as the Scotch Free Church, or English Non- 
conformists. But why is that a reason for taking national pro- 
perty and applying it to uses which offend the majority of the 
nation ? 


The Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race, this day week, terminated 
in what is now the usual way,—Oxford winning,—by three or four 
lengths. It is said that neither crew was up to their average 
standard of merit, though the race was rowed in the shortest time 
on record, under 21 minutes. Yet the outside interest excited by it 
was far greater than ever,—500,000 spectators being, it is said, 
present, where a few years ago there were but 10,000. What is 
the reason of the enormous increase of the public interest in it? 
We suppose it must be partly due to the increased attention given 
to it in the press, which has familiarized the public with its details, 
partly to the growing popularity of all physical accomplishments. 


And partly also, no doubt, to the apparently rapid increase 
in the numbers of the class who attend the Universities, and 
who, therefore, interest their friends and connections in the great 
match of the year. ‘The Times says that the numbers of all ranks 
on the books of the Cambridge Colleges was, in 1865, no less 
than 8,488,—though in 1835 it was only 5,399. ‘The Oxford 
numbers are, no doubt, much less than Cambridge, but are they 
increasing in the same proportion? It is said that both Univer 
sities are losing their aristocratic students, who are replaced by 
much larger numbers of the middle classes. If this be so, it 18 4 
bad omen for the aristocracy. When men get too fastidious for 
culture because they must share it with others of lower rank, 
they are likely enough to become the objects of fastidious exclu- 
siveness, instead of its subjects. 

On Monday night Mr. Fawcett, M.P. for Brighton, delivered 


an address at a church in Blackfriars Road in favour of women's 
suffrage,—of giving women general political power. We assent to 





Mr. Darby Griffith elicited an amusing reply from Mr. Disraeli, 


much that Mr. Fawcett said as to the deplorable education of 
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men, and their unfair position for anything like equal com- 
ition in the race of life. But when all these inequalities are 
‘ shted, we do not expect, and certainly do not hope, to see women 
rushing into all the hot competitions as eagerly as men. If recep- 
tiveness of nature has any meaning at all, women are more recep- 
tive and less pushing than men by constitution. This is no reason 
for not giving them an equal educational position, or for not 
expecting considerable gains from granting that position, but it is a 
reason for expecting and hoping that the actual practical spheres 
of women and men will never be in the main identical. They 
should be equal, but also different. As to political privileges, we 
should gladly see them open to women, though not forced upon 
them, so s0on as they are fitted for them. But we do not 
believe any class in the community so little politically 
educated at present as women. We waited to give the fran- 
chise to the artizans, till the artizans had proved by their con- 
duct in the Lancashire cotton famine and hundreds of co-opera- 
tive institutions that they had got their political mind. All we 
say as to women’s franchise,—which may eventually yield good 
results which no one now anticipates, and results wholly consistent 
with strictly feminine graces,—is, let us ask the same general 
evidence in their case that we asked in that of the artizans, 
and not bestow power on pure ignorance. 


The women of the United States have put forward a new claim, 
hich they will, we imagine, win. Most of the churches there are 
organized on the plan of the English Nonconformists, the whole 
body of communicants electing and dismissing the pastor, and 
virtually, though not nominally, settling the “ Articles” to which 
he is to subscribe. Women, however, are not allowed to inter- 
fere, or even to be present at church meetings. ‘The female com- 
municants of several large churches, therefore, are asking whether 
they also have not souls, and if so, why they are excluded from 
choosing their minister? It will be very difficult to answer that 
question, more especially as the average woman of America knows 
more theology of a kind than the average man, and subscribes 
quite as liberally. We recommend this new claim to any of our 
“woman's rights” friends who belong to any creed with demo- 
cratic organization. At present, the Quakers are the only sect 
who formally recognize the equality of the sexes in ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

Mr. W. V. Harcourt, the arbitrator in the suit brought by 
Madame d’Alteyrac against Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, has 
published his decision, which is of course very clear, and equally 
of course written in a tone which suggests that Mr. Harcourt 
believes in the verbal inspiration of his decisions. He awards to 
Madame d’Alteyrac an annuity of 1001. a month for life, and a 
sum of 5,000/. down, basing his calculation on the sums origi- 
aally offered by his lordship, but subsequently withdrawn. The 
Pall Mall Gazette publishes a note on the affair remonstrating 
against the award, and heads it ‘‘ profitable adultery ;” but surely 
that argument, whatever its truth, does not lie in Lord Wil- 
loughby’s mouth. 








Letters have been received from Dr. Livingstone. It appears 
that he was deserted on the shore of Lake Nyassa by the Johanna 
men, who, to shield themselves, invented the circumstantial lie 
about his death. Thence he advanced northwards towards Lake 
Tanganyika, where he gave letters to a caravan leader named 
Bunduki, who, twelve months afterwards, delivered them safely to 
Dr. Kirk at Zanzibar. He was still proceeding up the lake to 
Ujuji, where he will find necessaries and letters from England, and 
will then make his way to the Nile. Should he reach it, he will 
be the first white man who ever traversed Africa longitudinally 
from the Cape Colony to Alexandria, and will be hailed with 
Justice as the greatest explorer of this generation. To perfect 
African discovery, we shall have to employ Captain Montgomerie’s 
plan in Thibet, and train Arabs to explore. 


The following advertisement appears in the Record :— 
ARLSWOOD IDIOT ASYLUM.—The Rev. J. W. Burgon, 


Fellow of Oriel College, ¢ - 
trie eo te! College, Oxford, entreats the favour of proxies for a poor 
oa iot (W. T. Beale), whose election about 100 more votes will secure. It 
“EB Beal Serving case, and this is the child's last chance. He is no relation of 
- es, MLA.” So pray help us! 


The advertisement is, of course, a discreditable hoax. Dr. Burgon 
's certainly a scholar, and has never hitherto given the world any 
reason to believe that he is not a gentleman. 


Mr. Whitworth, the well known engineer and manufacturer of 
artillery, has signified to Government his intention of founding 


education. They are to be given by competitive examinations in 
mechanics and the cognate sciences, the object being to “ bring 
science and industry into closer relations,” or, as the Duke of 
Somerset put it, to make scientific foremen. The magnificent gift 
has been duly acknowledged by the President in Council, and was, 
on Friday se’nnight, the subject of eulogistic discussion in the 
House of Lords. Lord Granville said no such benefaction had 
ever been made, and all the Peers hoped the example would be 
extensively followed. We look, therefore, for an immense sub- 
scription to technical education from the House of Peers, which 
could afford 10,000/. a head, or 5,600,000/., quite easily.. That 
sum would be quite sufficient, and half of it would found a good 
system of scientific education. 


There has been a correspondence this week in the Times on the 
possibility of flying. Somebody is going to fly somehow, but 
apparently like a kite, along the nave of the Crystal Palace. 
“‘ Apteryx” writes to say he cannot do it, because even a bird has 
to run and thereby get momentum before he can get off; and Mr. 
J. Santley says the object is to swim, and not to fly. He thinks 
that with sufficient buoyant power a float might be made which 
could be driven along a few feet from the ground, which for 
practical purposes is all that is required. If a man could be raised, 
say three feet, by small balloons attached to him, he might, one 
would think, with wide skates on his feet, tread air as swimmers 
tread water. It would be a very useless thing to do, but still it 
would draw a crowd. 


Mr. Grimston, Chairman of the International and Electric 
Telegraph Company, protests against the Government Bill for the 
purchase of the Telegraphs. He complains that it is really com- 
pulsory, which is indirectly true, and ought to be true directly ; 
that the Board of Trade is to fix the arbitrator,—he wants a 
special jury interested in heavy prices, says the Belgian and Swiss 
statistics are all wrong, which is quite probable ; and affirms that 
abroad the telegraphs produce loss to the State, a conclusive 
argument against any compensation to Mr. Grimston, who is only 
relieved of costly property. He doubts the prudence of giving 
so vast a patronage to Government—which will open the clerkships 
to competition—and says the whole telegraphic correspondence of 
the country will be open to Government. Why? Is that cor- 
respondence, then, open to Mr. Grimston, who has just as 
much power over his line as the Postmaster-General will have ? 


There has been increased firmness in the market for Home 
Stocks during the week, although the amount of business passing 
has been only moderate. We quote Consols 93} to 3, both for 
delivery and the 5th of May ; Reduced and New Three per Cents., 
914 to 92; Exchequer Bills, 133. to 18s. prem. Indian Securities 
have been in limited request, but values remain unchanged. It 
has been announced that in future the dividends on these stocks 
will be paid without closing the transfer books, thus adopting the 
plan at present in operation in regard to the Home Debt. The 
Railway Market has ruled quiet, and the quotations are without 
any change of importance. ‘I'he discount rates in the open market 
have, therefore, declined 4 to } per cent., best ;short paper being 
now taken at 13 to 7 per cent. The stock of bullion in the 
Bank of England is now 20,825,077/.; in the Bank of France, 
45,137,0001. 


On Thursday and Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, April 3. Thursday, April 9, 
Mexican os 15} ose 15{ 
Spanish New ... se see nee nee nee 355 ove 37} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 .., oe ooo ooo 60 60 
s <, iis: one der’ om 63% ‘on 634 
United States 5.20's 1. ese wee nee ae 723 72 


On Thursday and Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Apri! 3. Thursday, April 9, 


Great Eastern... 33§ ove 35} 
Great Northern - om one 1024 on 102¢ 
Great Western —-— -— = 495 50 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... ove 1254 ose 1254 
London and Brighton wn 504 owe 51 
London and North-Western os ose 14 1144 
London and Sopth-Western ae ae 86 864 
London, Chatham, and Dover... -— ace 18} 18} 
Metropolitan ... soo cre = nee ween 112% 1125 
Midland... i a 1043 105§ 
North-Eastern, Berwick ... ss sws 1005 100} 
Do. >. ne 924 4 


South-Easterm.,.  ... see nee ween 73 





thirty scholarships worth 1001. a year each, to advance industrial 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@— 
SHALL LIBERALS TAKE OFFICE YET? 


We do not complain of those who assert that the Liberal 
effort to abolish the Irish Church, to replace ascendancy 
by equality, and to convince Ireland that she isa true member 
of the Imperial family, and no longer a poor relation, has 
been suggested mainly by a desire to regain place for them- 
selves. The journalists who so steadily repeat the cry pro- 
bably believe it; and, in any case, it is one of the usual 
weapons of the political war. Moreover, if such a desire 
were among the Liberal motives it would be no discredit, for 
if the Liberal creed is true, those who hold it are bound by 
every principle of morality to seek the position in which they 
can most easily give effect to their convictions. Criticism 
is not statesmanship at any time, and the politician who 
refuses office when in office he might carry out his own views, 
is nine times out of ten evading his clear duty. Asa matter of 
fact, however, it is worth while to remark that, so far from 
the Liberal party being exceptionally hungry for place, its 
secret reluctance to take office just yet is one of the many 
occult influences which still protect Mr. Disraeli’s position. 
But for the Premier’s recent finesse, which has disgusted even 
politicians not usually over-scrupulous, one-half the Liberal 
party at least would prefer that the change of Govern- 
ment should be postponed until Easter next. They 
want to see what the next Parliament will be like before they 
complete their final reorganization. The old Whigs want it 
because, though staunch enough on the Irish Church, they want 
to see how far they must go before they commit themselves 
unreservedly to Mr. Gladstone’s lead, to ascertain, in fact, if 
the long régime of inaction has or has not at length come to 
an end. We deeply regret their feeling, but there is no wonder 
mixed with the regret. The old Peer who objected to die 
because he doubted if he should be quite as well off in heaven 
may have been a cynic, but a Grosvenor or a Russell may be 
pardoned for questioning if any earthly change can greatly 
improve his political position. On the other hand, the Radicals 
entertain a doubt, in which to a certain extent we share, whether 
it will be good for them that Mr. Disraeli should resign just 
now, whether the old influences are not still too strong, whether 
a little more light from below might not greatly assist Mr. 
Gladstone in the formation of a new Ministry. It is not 
enough to have reformed the House of Commons unless we 
can also reform the Executive, unless we can secure a Ministry 
as advanced as the Parliament it is to lead. If we have the 
old set back again, with their half-formed convictions, and 
easy-going ways, and sympathy with the Peers, and deference 
for the Court, and fear of every sheep which looks as if it 
were going to butt, their inability to construct, and their 
readiness to concede, their awe of Vestries and their pusil- 
lanimity towards opinion, three-fourths of the progress gained 
will have been thrown away. The old Parliament was weak, 
and the new one will be strong, and we do not want to see 
half its strength wasted in lugging along reluetant leaders, 
men not only unable to see whither things ought to tend, but 
to perceive which way they will tend, whether they like or no. 
There is arduous work to be done, work requiring new men, 
strong men, men who will fit means to ends without regard 
for anything but efficiency ; who will have no esoteric creed 
about England being an aristocratic republic, and no secret 
belief that birth is a qualification for making treaties or 
devising ironclads, who will honestly act on the maxim, 
“The tools to the workman.” The new Parliament, 
if it is not to be superseded by something still stronger, 
must get rid of some of our worn-out organizations, 
and should be led in its work by men who really mean 
reform, and are not afraid of seeking ideals lest some ancient 
interest should be crushed by the way. There must be Peers 
in the Ministry, of course, unless we let the Ministers, as in 
Prussia, speak in the Lords ex officio, but to get the strength 
required the Premier must look beyond the five or six hun- 
dred families who, in 1867, voted that they were unable any 
longer to keep the Government to themselves and the rich. 
We need a strong Minister of Instruction, a man who will not 
only vote for compulsion, but who can induce the Commons to 
compel ; and though there is strength under Lord Granville’s 
bonhomie, that Minister must not be a Peer. The Navy 
has to be reorganized with a thoroughness and rapidity 
which the Duke of Somerset certainly will never attain. 
He was, we are told by professionals, a fair adminis- 
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trator, though not so good as Mr. Corry, but he never dis. 
played a trace of creative power. We have to subjugate the 
Horse-Guards, to bring the Army in every branch and 
department directly under the control of the responsible 
Minister,—as directly as the Navy is, or the Militia,—and we 
question if Lord Hartington is rough enough for the work 
If he is, his social position would be a gain—it will not be the 
first time the Cavendishes have faced the Court—but there 
ought to be no mistake about his earnestness in the most 
essential of all reforms. The country needs a new Poop 
Law, an investigation, and a reform as searching and 
thorough as that of 1833, a reform based on the prin- 
ciple which we look to the Householders to uphold, that 
the nation is sovereign over the parish, that to allow a 
Newington guardian to defy an order from the Department 
is imbecility, that the Minister of the Poor is responsible to 
the House of Commons, and not to aclacking vestry. Easy. 
going, clever Mr. Charles Villiers, with all his capacity for 
epigram and the curious insight into facts which made him 
the first Corn Law reformer, is not up to that work, would 
be wearied to death by it, and would leave the wretched 
department—the worst and the most dangerous failure among 
departments—to work its own will,—no! work is impossible to 
it—to consider what, if it had a will, that will would be. The 
Postmaster-General must be a Peer by statute, but statutes 
can be changed, and with the Telegraph to absorb, and 
it may be a great Railway system to control, there is no 
department in which strength both administrative and 
parliamentary is more imperatively required. And, above 
all, we want a Home Secretary; a man who can con- 
vince the people that though the Government is theirs, 
it is a government, and not a foot-ball; aman who has no 
arriéere pensée that he must be cautious because he represents 
only a caste ; aman with the courage to tax London, or coerce 
London if need be ; a man who can restore the broken prestige 
of the central authority. Englishmen are accustomed to 
believe that there is strength in aristocracy, and we dare 
say publicans who flung a mob on Lord Cranborne because 
Parliament had passed a Sunday Bill would come to grief; 
but the weakest Home Secretaries we have ever had, Sir George 
Grey and Mr. Walpole, were of the sangre azul, and were weak 
because of their blue blood. We need a man who, if he 
has to defend park railings with grape,—and it may come to 
that yet,—will not be deterred from doing his duty by fear of 
the imputation of caste feeling, who, sympathizing heartily 
with the Householder Sovereign, will be determined that he, 
and not a section of his subjects, shall bear rule. 

We require, in fact, men of the people to govern the 
people and guide the people’s representatives, and there is 
danger that if the Premier of the future comes in too soon, 
he will himself be the only man, or the only man save Mr. 
Bright, who can be so described. The power of the caste is 
still very great in society, “claims” are sure to be pressed 
with vehemence, Mr. Gladstone does not like hurting old 
friends, and the political class is still doubtful whether it 
has or has not carried a Revolution. It is not quite sure 
that the new electorate will not be as weak as the old, not 
quite certain whether the country really desires an energetic 
Ministry or no. Until this is certain, it will be almost 
impossible to brush aside prescription, personal feelings, and 
party services, with the roughness and even harshness which 
will be needed, impossible to prove, as it will be needful to 
prove clearly, that Her Majesty’s Government is neglecting 
nobody except in obedience to an obvious necessity. If it turns 
out that the country is really demoralized, that the House is 
still composed of eldest sons, great squires, and middle-aged 
millionaires, if the new electors are but cyphers added to the 
existing unit, and the same Peter Plausibles are elected by thou- 
sands instead of scores of votes, then, of course, the old men will 
come in once more, and totter along as before, and the friends of 
strong and frank government must recommence the weary task 
of waiting till the eyes of the country have been opened by some 
great catastrophe. But if the new electors demand, as we 
believe they will demand, energetic reform; if the House, to 
speak plainly, contains three hundred Radicals, or men pledged 
to a radical policy, then it will be clear to old Whigs as well 
as to Mr. Gladstone that new men must be found, that unless 
the Cabinet is as strong both in will and in intellect as it can 
possibly be made, the House will take the reins in its own 
hands ; and of all dangerous charioteers commend us to ap 
Assembly which despises its chiefs. We shall then at last 
have a popular Ministry, one which, leading the body of the 
people, will have behind it their irresistible physical weight. 
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We need not say we have no wish to see the country ostra- 
cize the aristocracy simply because they are aristocratic. Man 
for man, 2 Seymour will probably be more efficient than a 
Jones; and if he is, he will be more acceptable to the nation. 
The Duke of Argyll would probably govern India, Lord Kim- 
berley manage foreign affairs, and Lord Granville control 
the colonies better than any Commoners we could name; but 
the constitutional habit of confining power to a class, of pre- 
fering the half-competent to the wholly competent because 
of their social rank, of placing Peers whose metier is the 
maintenance of what is, in posts demanding originality, must, 
if the reform is to be effectual, be finally broken through. 
If we want strength—and we want it cruelly—we must let the 
strong rise, must look further afield for capacity, and if we 
find it, welcome it, —whether it comefrom a castle, from a carpet 
factory, or from the deck of an Arctic voyager, where, as the 
Times incidentally and, we should think, involuntarily men- 
tioned last week the country could, at this moment, find the 
jdeal Lord High Admiral. The tradition which perpetuates the 
disgraceful state of affairs in the Diplomatic Service exposed 
this week in the Pall Mall Gazette, a state of affairs 
under which four in every six diplomatists is an aristocrat, 
must be broken to pieces, and it never will be broken to pieces 
until it has been pulverized first in its stronghold,—the Govern- 
ing Committee of the British Empire. 





MR. DISRAELI’S HOBGOBLIN. 


R. DISRAELT has at last not merely satisfied the Record, 

i but made it almost hysterical with rapture. There is 
every reason to believe that ‘‘Gamaliel himself” rejoices over 
the Premier as a sheep of the house of Israel that was lost and is 
found. It is not unlikely that on one of those broad phylac- 
teries which we know, on Mr. Disraeli’s authority, that Lord 
Shaftesbury wears, there will be, in future, this inscription 
taken from the Prime Minister’s last speech on the Irish 
Church :—“ The High Church Ritualists and the Irish 
followers of the Pope have been long in secret combination, 
and are now in open confederation. . . . I know the almost 
superhuman power of this combination. They have their 
handalmost upon the realm of England. Under the guise 
of Liberalism, under the pretence of legislating in the spirit 
of the age, they are, as they think, about to seize upon the 
supreme authority of the realm.” ‘This magnificent peror- 
ation,” says the Record of Monday, in an agony of fearful 
delight that the hobgoblin it has been haunted by so long, is 
at last recognized and identified by a politician supposed to be 
one of the least likely to see Bogies of this sort,—though by no 
means the least likely to act the haunted man, if the imper- 
sonation could be supposed to bring him any profit what- 
ever,—“ this magnificent peroration struck the note which is 
most likely to arouse this nation from its slumbering apathy. 
This is not the time at which a statesman should attempt to 
give a triumph to the Papacy. Whilst Babylon, foredoomed 
of God, is going down into the yawning abyss in Rome, 
whilst the system is losing its hold on Austria, and has been 
long nearly effete amongst the male population of infidel 
France, it is in the British Islands that the Jesuits are mus- 
tering their hosts for their last battle.” Mr. Disraeli has 
seen this coming Armageddon in the spirit. He has seen 
Babylon, desolated at home, sending forth an expedition to 
recover England, and beginning by nerving Mr. Gladstone’s 
unconscious arm to lay the axe to the Protestant Establish- 
ment of Ireland. The Jecord,—accepting,. no doubt, Mr. 
Disraeli’s own tenet, that “no man has ever been permitted 
to write under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit except a 
Jew” (by race),—bows before this vision as a new 
Apocalypse. In a tone of thrilled and_horror-struck 
excitement, the editor points to Sir R. Phillimore’s re- 
cent judgment and Mr. Coleridge’s extraordinarily liberal 
and powerful speech, as living testimonies to this coming 
Jesuitical policy,—just as old women, when told of a 
calamity, adduce as strong confirmatory evidence that they 
Saw a single magpie in the morning and a winding-sheet 
in the candle at night. Sir Robert Phillimore is the Record’s 
magpie, and in Mr. Coleridge’s candle, which was by no means 
wanting in brilliance, the Kecord, no doubt, saw the winding- 
sheet of the Irish Establishment; but how either of these 
omens are confirmatory of a “superhuman” combination to 
seize upon the supreme authority of the realm,” and “ dan- 
gerously touch the tenure of the throne,” neither the Record 
nor any other old woman can, in all probability, articulately 
explain. The truth is that Mr. Disraeli, finding that he did 





not succeed very well in the higher education of the Tory 
party, has given up the office of schoolmaster, and accepted in 
its place that of nurse. He has worked himself into a belief 
that he can best govern it and, perhaps, the country, by the 
time-honoured nursery expedient of appealing to the bogy 
or black-man, who will come and fetch away the naughty 
child if it does not immediately do what nurse dictates. 
(Why does not Mr. Tenniel draw him for us in this edifying 
attitude of threatening the Tories and the country gentlemen 
with old Clooty if they do not behave like good children and 
do what he tells them ?) At any rate, Mr. Disraeli has shown 
that he correctly appreciates, if not the intellectual calibre 
of England, at least that of our contemporary the Record. 
While he was so sanguine as to carry on those higher pro- 
cesses of education which he has at last in despair abandoned 
for the simpler moral expedients of the old-fashioned 
nurseries, the Record failed to follow him. But now at last 
he has found the Record. He has discovered the only charm 
which our contemporary implicitly obeys. He has beheld the 
abominations and creeping things which the Jesuits contem- 
plate in the dark, every man in the chambers of his imagery, 
and has conjured by that spell. The Record is completely 
subdued. It creeps to the conjuror’s feet, and licks the warn- 
ing hand. 

Not being ourselves of the number whom this policy of 
threatening politicians with imaginary Babylonian hobgoblins 
is at all calculated to impress, and not being inclined to impute 
to Mr. Disraeli any grave belief in the puerile superstitions to 
which he appeals,—our own criticism on the Prime Minister’s 
“magnificent peroration”’ is naturally rather different from 
the Record’s. We have never admired the cruel policy of 
those nurses who obtain a little temporary authority by 
practising on the nerves of children and shattering them with 
unreal fears. And since we discovered that there really is any 
creature possessed of the most rudimentary elements of educa- 
tion,—the Editor of the Record can clearly both read and 
write,—simple enough to believe him, we have felt that he is 
chargeable with some of the selfish and unscrupulous craft of 
those old nurses to whom we have alluded, without having the 
excuse of their involuntary ignorance and vulgarity. Nor is 
it possible that he would have ventured upon an artifice so 
transparent, if he had not been very confident that there were 
considerable classes,—and those of some power in the country, 
—who would believe him implicitly when he said that the 
black-man was coming to run away with them directly if 
they had anything to say to Mr. Gladstone. On those there- 
fore who, like the Record, believed what he said, he has been 
guilty of a cruel fraud,—of practising on their weakness. 
Who knows so well as Mr. Disraeli that the separation of 
Church and State in Ireland has no more to do with a Jesuit 
conspiracy than a snowstorm has to do with an old woman 
picking geese? Who would laugh more heartily behind their 
backs at the gullibility of the persons who were frightened 
by his peroration? Well, but if this is so,—and nobody 
in his senses, and who has not Jesuit on the brain, doubts 
that it is so.—what are we to say of a Prime Minister who 
at the critical moment of a great political struggle, invents a 
fable of this sort with which to terrify the morbid imagina- 
tion of the anti-Papists? We may say, first, that the Prime 
Minister who is guilty of this betrays a singularly weak spot 
in his political intelligence. That Mr. Disraeli should think 
this sort of thing likely to tell with the country at the 
present day is only a curious evidence how much of a stranger 
upon earth he still is, even here. He is constantly liable to 
lose his head, though, as we heard a shrewd Liberal politician 
remark the other day, he has an unfortunate habit of getting 
it back again just in time to save him. But that there is a 
very weak spot in Mr. Disraeli’s political intelligence is not 
the most painful criticism which his recent speech suggests. 
The most painful reflection is that the House of Commons and 
the country should be able to endure a Prime Minister who 
deliberately plays off such insincere political tricks upon us. 
The man in whom chiefly the country trusts for guidance, on 
whose wisdom and nobility of purpose the character of the 
nation for the time depends, is not above the poor mancuvres 
and insincere pretences of a Taper and a Tadpole. We say it 
is a dishonour to the House of Commons, and a slur upon 
Engiand, that our Prime Minister should, for election pur- 
poses, affect to believe in conspiracies—likely to revolutionize 
the realm and “touch dangerously the tenure of the Crown,” 
—which his own tickled fancy has invented to amuse his own 
leisure, and with which he is striving to hoax the Evangelical 
party into extending to him the valuable support which he 
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saw that, thanks to the influence of Lord Shaftesbury, it 
extended to Lord Palmerston. That a Prime Minister should 
angle for party support which he does not fairly deserve 
is, unfortunately, no new thing in the annals of even the 
more respectable Administrations. But that he should bait 
his hook with a solemn announcement of belief in a con- 
spiracy which can only excite in all shrewd minds (and his 
own amongst the number) the utmost scorn and ridicule, is a 
new step in the downward path of political demoralization, a step 
which ought to awaken us all to the shame we are incurring. 
Mr. Gladstone charitably attributed this discreditable mares- 
nest of Mr. Disraeli’s on Friday night to a “heated imagination.” 
We fear that is the last cause to which it can be reasonably 
ascribed. Mr. Disraeli’s imagination is never heated. It is 
often to the last degree wayward and extravagant, as in the 
absurd historical hypotheses he has broached in Coningsby, Sybil, 
and elsewhere, as to the motives of Charles I.’s policy, and the 
cause of the martyrdom of that “holocaust of direct taxation.” 
But these eccentric suggestions are the mere literary epigrams 
of an intellect eager after novelties, not the confident beliefs of 
an enthusiastic mind. In one novel Mr. Disraeli will expectorate 
an epigram in favour of a Free Church,—in the next, in 
favour of an Establishment and the “ principle” of endow- 
ments. That alone shows how much of belief there is at the 
bottom of these showy and brilliant mots. As for Mr. 
Disraeli’s belief in this awful confederation of Ritualists and 
Romanists against the people and Crown of this realm, he 
broaches it only as a bold experiment on the “ frank intelli- 
gence,”—to use his own phrase,—of the Evangelical party. 
But it is a new thing for an English Prime Minister to broach 
hoaxes in support of his policy,—to buttress his Administration 
by old wives’ fables. It is a new thing, and it is an evil sign 
for the country if this barefaced trickery is not condemned as it 
deserves. It were better to have Mr. Whalley for Prime 
Minister, for he at least would not say these things without 
honestly believing them, such is the depth of his credulity. 
But bad as it would be to have a fool for Prime Minister of 
England, is it not worse to have one who, not being a fool 
himself, but very much the reverse, addresses himself, in the 
depth of his cynical faith in our folly, to the fear and silliness 
that are in us, and not to the wisdom and the courage ? 





THE WAR IN PARAGUAY. 


UROPE has missed a good deal in missing the details of 
the Paraguayan War, which, had they been forthcoming, 
would have been followed with unfaltering interest. The 
scene, it is true, is remote, and no very grave English interest is 
involved, for Lopez’s English wife will protect the Englishmen 
detained ; but there is scarcely a problem of modern military poli- 
tics, whether it be the fighting strength of slaveholding States, 
the possibility of scientific warfare without loans, the value of 
fortresses, the use of ironclads, the best means of river defence, 
or the capacity of half civilized races for military organization, 
which has not, during the struggle, been put to the severest 
test. Indeed, the war involves, strangely enough, one intellec- 
tual or quasi-moral issue of almost inconceivable importance. 
Many observers by no means friendly to Mr. Carlyle’s ideas 
have believed that the swiftest and most certain means of 
raising a savage people or loosing the bonds of a stereotyped 
civilization is to be found in the Jesuit idea of “discipline,” of 
thorough individual training upon the basis of obedience con- 
sidered as the highest of moral virtues. Such obedience could 
scarcely last long enough to extinguish freedom, but it 
might last long enough to ensure the cultivation of an 
otherwise uncultivable race. The idea has never been worked 
out thoroughly except in Paraguay, but there it has been 
supreme for three generations, and the result, as tested by 
war, has undoubtedly been in one respect successful. The 
training has developed the highest conceivable military 
virtue, has changed a race of savages into a people 
capable of using scientific weapons, of obeying orders it 
was impossible to enforce, of dying to the last man not 
as a mob, but as an organized army, with perfect discipline, 
in defence of their independence. When the war began Lopez, 
third Dictator of Paraguay, had but a million and a half of 
subjects, say, 300,000 adult males, or 200,000 males capable 
of bearing arms, and only 8,000 regular troops. His authority 
rested, therefore, chiefly on the moral duty of obedience, on 
habit, and on a singularly perfect civil organization ; and it 
proved sufficient for efforts such as the world has scarcely if ever 
seen, efforts so continuous and so terrible that it will, we 
believe, be found that if Paraguay is defeated the Paraguayan 
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people will have ceased to exist. The foes who attacked 0 
rather threatened the President of Paraguay, included the 
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vast Empire of Brazil, with its boundless resources, ang eight 
millions of people, and every member of the Argentine Con. 
federation, a combination wielding at the very least ten times 
the power at the disposal of the Paraguayans, an alliance jp 
communication with Europe, able to raise loans, and relying on 
a slave population which must yield all and endure all its masters 
please. We know from the history of the American Civi] 
War how great a power the undisputed command of labouy 
can give to a fighting aristocracy. In spite of this disparity 
of force, this chief of an Indian tribe has, for two years and q 
half, maintained a civilized war, during which no hostile foot 
has touched his soil ; has without a loan compelled Brazil to 
double her public debt, and reduce her currency 33 per cent, of 
its exchangeable value ; has cost her entire armies of freemen: 
has compelled her to offer freedom to slaves as the price of 
military service ; and, at the latest advices, with an ironclad 
fleet commanding his chief line of river communication, 
and with the enemy behind and in front of his great fortress, 
has ordered the entire population of his capital to desert it, 
and has been obeyed ; and now stands—we quote the latest 
telegram—with his army ‘“‘ massed”’ in front of the invaders’ 
main battle, which he may yet destroy. Weary with the 
exertions of two years, amidst incessant defeat, with peace 
offered on the condition that Lopez quits the country, hunted 
into the jungle, or called upon for personal service in a terrible 
defensive war, with, according to some accounts, insufficient 
food and scarcely any clothing, the Paraguayan people still die 
around their chief, still by the unbroken testimony of their 
enemies reply to offers of quarter, ‘‘ We have no such orders,” 
and so die silently, “ run through as they lie upon the ground.” 
Something, at all events, has been accomplished in Paraguay 
never yet accomplished elsewhere, something worth study- 
ing; and how Englishmen of all men, the only European 
people who have to discipline half-civilized races by the 
hundred million, can feel pleasure at the violent termi- 
nation of such an experiment, the annihilation of such 
a people solely to glut the territorial greed of a few 
Portuguese slaveholders, who already misgovern a region 
greater than Europe with Russia included—a region with 
every climate, and which would feed a population like 
that of China—passes our comprehension. The attrac 
tions of the Brazilian stock market, the San Paulo Rail- 
way, and the coffee trade must be very powerful to pro- 
duce such a perversion of intellectual and moral sentiment. 
There does not exist on earth—we doubt if there ever has 
existed—a system of slavery more cruel ‘than that of Brazil; 
and it is for its extension, in the hope of spreading it through 
Uruguay, that the monster Slave Empire is destroying the 
only aboriginal people of America which has developed an 
original and a successful form of civilization. If the Governing 
Committee of the Society of Jesus knew its own interest, in- 
stead of wearying itself with efforts to prevent the elevation of 
the Archbishop of Paris, it would make the Pope intervene to 
prevent the destruction of the one result of its two centuries 
of toil which can still be regarded, if not with admiration, 
at least with interest. 

It will, we greatly fear, though for reasons other than those 
of the Jesuits, ultimately be destroyed. Lop2z may not, it is 
true, be crushed with the ease European speculators in Brazilian 
stock are inclined to expect. The Brazilian Admiral, pressed 
by peremptory orders from Rio, where the war is disorganizing 
all administration, has passed Humaita, the frontier for- 
tress which commands the Paraguay, and occupied Assump- 
tion, but he has gained little by either expedient. The fortress 
gave back two shots for one, and though the ironclads proved 
impenetrable, they found, on their arrival at the capital, but 
one man to receive them—the Paraguayan Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Every other human being had been withdrawn by 
the President’s order, still, after years of defeat, obeyed 48 
that of Czar never was, and a few empty houses are useless, 
even for plunder. The Paraguayan fleet has proceeded higher 
up the river, the Brazilians have still to return under the 
inexhaustible fire of Humaita, where Lopez and his father 
Lave for thirty years accumulated munitions of war,-—imaginé 
an Indian State silently accumulating through a generation 
the materials for a great fleet and army in the interior of 
South America, a thousand miles from the sea !—and throug 
all the obstacles with which Paraguayan self-devotion can fill 
the passage. These obstacles may be very great, as_ the 
monitors did not break the chains stretched across the niver, 
but floated over them during an extraordinary rise of the 
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poe, 
water, which bent the chains in midstream nearly twelve feet. 
The fleet may find itself caught in a trap; and the attack 
on an outwork of Humaita, so loudly celebrated, turns out to 
have been a very serious failure, attended by a loss of lives 
which the Brazilian Marshal, whose force must comprise men 
of all colours and every grade of semi-civilization, can ill 
afford to spare,—the latest account gives 6,000 men placed 
hors de combat out of 13,000—whilst Lopez himself, it 
was said, had moved out of Humaita, and “massed” his 
forces in front of the main position of the Brazilian army. 
The President may break up the Confederation yet, for if he 
wins one great battle or imprisons the Brazilian fleet, his party 
in Uruguay, which recently so nearly succceded, will again 
rise in insurrection, and the last slave State in the world, ex- 
hausted with its efforts, over-burdened with its own hugeness, 
constantly threatened with internal revolt, with its slaves 
exceeding its freemen in number, and so weak at the extre- 
mities that Lopez during the war has possessed himself of 
Matto Grosso, a province as large as a European kingdom, 
may, to the relief of mankind, collapse. Even then, however, 
we fear the prosperity of Paraguay is at an end. Theaccumu- 
lated resources of the little State must have been nearly eaten 
up, and if we may learn anything from the analogy of the 
American Civil War, the population itself must have been 
frightfully reduced. Many thousands have been killed in a 
war in which no prisoners have been taken, and scores of 
thousands must have perished from unaccustomed fatigue, 
exposure, and disease. The Paraguayans, it must be re- 
membered, though all, we believe, trained by military disci- 
pline, have never been withdrawn in large masses from 
labour, and actual service must have come upon them as 
it would come upon Englishmen, or any other warlike race 
unaccustomed to the life of tents and sieges. These Indians 
multiply slowly, or Paraguay would by this time have beea 
full; and the losses of such a war will take, like the losses of 
Germany during the Thirty Years’ War, a century to repair. 
Even when repaired, the specialty of Paraguay will doubtless 
have departed. The social system of the country, successful 
as it seems to be,—for what can a nation do more than perish 
in good order round its head ?—yet needs a man of genius to 
work it ; and, strange as has been the fortune of the State in 
the rule of three such men as Francia and the elder and the 
younger Lopez, no people can hope for a permanent succes- 
sion of such men. The greatest experiment ever made 
among uncivilized men has, wo greatly fear, already termi- 
minated in failure; and the Portuguese, who have demoralized 
every race they have come across all over the world, will have 
destroyed the first aboriginal nationality in America which 
has displayed a capacity for high scientific organization. 





MR. COLERIDGE. 


\ R. COLERIDGE is the most mellifluous orator in the 
IVE House of Commons. Without either the massiveness of Mr. 
Bright or the eagerness of Mr. Gladstone, he has a persuasive- 
ness of his own which is perhaps not the less for wanting the 
solidity of the most eloquent of our orators, and the intense 
earnestness of the most subtle of our statesmen. Mr. Cole- 
ridge is, we think, the only man in Parliament whose address 
and elocution recall the favourite Greek metaphors for oratory, 
—the “feathered” or ‘‘ winged words” of Homer’s habitual 
phrase, and the special simile in which the same great poet 
makes Helen describe the characteristics of the rhetoric of 
Ulysses, —“ the words that fall like flakes of wintry snow.” 
It is not often that eloquent speech suggests of itself a process 
of nature so noiseless, he effort of a great speaker to reach 
the minds and hearts of his hearers must, as a rule, contain 
init more of force and vibration than is consistent with such 
an image as that. Mr. Bright’s slow, rich voice, to which the 
hoarseness of his later years, when not overwhelming, often 
adds a singularly expressive effect of undaunted struggle 
against the political elements,—and Mr. Gladstone’s slight 
Northern burr, expressing, as it does, the superabundance 
of vital energy with which every detail of his exposition, 
and every discrimination of his thought, is crusted, could 
never for a moment suggest to any ear the image of falling 
snowflakes. Resisting media of different kinds are implied 
in the voices and deliveries of both speakers. Mr. Bright's 
makes one feel that almost the stars in their courses have 
fought against Sisera, and that Sisera is not dismayed. Mr. 

stone's suggests constant mental pressure on every point 
and atom of his subject,—pressure always, and a careful sub- 
division of the pressure sometimes. But Mr. Coleridge’s 


oratory flows and falls without the sense of any effort, whether 
directed against external obstacles, or towards the due appor- 
tionment and measure of his own energies. It enters the mind 
of his hearers almost imperceptibly. Its effect may be great, 
for so may that of a liquid which steals into the rifts of the 
rocks till they are full to overflowing and the granite itself is 
rent asunder by its gradually cumulated pressure. But the 
process is not perceived until the result makes it manifest. 
Perhaps, however, this comparison is a shade too favourable 
to the manner of Mr. Coleridge’s oratory,—for to steal 
into the mind without even calling attention to the manner, is 
certainly the highest of all forms of that art which conceals 
art. Mr. Coleridge’s manner does not quite achieve this. He 
is, as we said, mellifluous. There is a shade of something 
honeyed about his deliveryand hisstyle which just discriminates 
it from the perfection of impersonal persuasiveness. He is 
not only suave, but sweet. And this is a characteristic which 
belongs not simply to his delivery, but to his style. He can 
scarcely be said to be flowery; but except in his very best 
efforts,—such efforts as that of yesterday week,—he runs a 
risk of being luscious, 2s when in one of his speeches on the 
Oxford Test Abolition Bill he expressed his earnest desire that 
“like the light which broke over the aisles of Melrose from 
the tomb of Michael Scott, the lamp of liberty may be so 
tended in the University of Oxford as to send forth its bene- 
ficent rays over the whole of Christendom.” It is this 
danger of his style which makes so simple, nervous, and 
closely knit, and yet so marvellously liquid and flowing a 
speech as that of yesterday week an indisputable evidence of 
Mr. Coleridge’s power over himself, and capacity to resist the 
temptation of honeyed speech. The ancients, to whom pleasure 
always seemed a more important end than it can to us, regarded 
honeyed words as the highest triumph of persuasive art. With 
us, not unnaturally or unfortunately, it is not so. An infusion 
of honey, while it may please, yet inspires too much conscious- 
ness, and excites too much distrust, for perfect oratory. Mr. 
Coleridge is, we think, aware of this, and when he takes most 
pains, dispenses most with the superfluous sweetness of his 
natural style. 
The type of Mr. Coleridge’s Liberalism is to a certain extent 
represented in the style of his musical and fluent speech. He 
is a Liberal of the thoughtful and spiritual school, with a 
slight bias towards ornate ecclesiasticism,—and a great aver- 
sion towards the naked and coarse utilitarianism of Mr. Lowe. 
One of his best speeches in the House of Commons, delivered 
during the Reform debates of 1866, was in answer to Mr. 
Lowe’s emphatic panegyric on all that feeds a material civili- 
zation. Mr. Coleridge evidently felt something of the wrath 
which his great relative Samuel Taylor Coleridge felt on a 
like occasion, when he said that “‘ the distinguished and world- 
honoured company of Christian Mammonists appeared to the 
eye of his imagination as a drove of camels, heavily laden, yet 
all at full speed, and each in the confident expectation of pass- 
ing through ‘the eye of the needle,’ without stop or halt, both 
beast and baggage.” Mr. Coleridge has indeed preserved for 
the Parliament of our generation not a few of the character- 
istics of this great poet and critic, both intellectual and 
physical,—though the great genius, of course, is not there ; 
but, on the other hand, for the lax fibre of the Highgate sage’s 
speculative and irresolute nature, we find substituted the 
successful lawyer’s well disciplined and closely ordered 
thought. The theological turn, the hatred of materialism, 
the liberality that springs from transcendental rather than 
from latitudinarian views, but which cannot tolerate for a 
moment the narrow grooves of English Evangelicalism and 
literalism, the historical tone in treating of politics, the 
speculative insight into character, and, finally, the intellectual 
humour, of the great Coleridge, have all left at least their 
traces in the man who is likely to be, we presume, our next 
Liberal Attorney-General. The forehead, too, ‘“ profound, 
though not severe,” — 
“‘ And the pale face that seemed undoubtedly 

As if a blooming face it ought to be,” 


are physical traces of the “noticeable man with large grey 
eyes,’ whom Wordsworth has painted in colours that will never 
fade. And if but few of S. T. Coleridge’s failings are dis- 
coverable in the modern politician, there is, perhaps, just a 
shade of that tendency to sway a little from side to side in 
thought, which,—of course essential to the critic,—Carlyle 
has so humorously described in the excess to which it was 
carried by the author of the Ancient Mariner. At least 
Mr. Coleridge’s strong outburst of Liberal theology in the 
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debate of last year on the Oxford Test Bill, was certainly 
curiously balanced by a profession of obedience to the teach- 
ing of the Church that was almost abject in its submissive- 
ness, in a subsequent speech to his constituents at Exeter. 
“Can any fair man doubt,” he asked, on the 6th of March, 
1867, in the House of Commons, “that the Thirty-Nine 
Articles are costing us very dear? It is becoming more and 
more plain year by year, that it will not do to tie down the 
religious belief and religious philosophy of the nineteenth 
century within the bands of the technical phraseology of the 
sixteenth.” But in October of the same year he told his con- 
stituents at Exeter that “ to the Church as a religious teacher 
he submitted humbly as a child :” “I am herchild and pupil, 
and devotedly attached to her authority,”—which certainly 
ought to mean, if it means anything, that he accepted her 
formule as authoritative, and the Thirty-Nine Articles of 
course amongst them, as the most expressly authoritative of 
all. Thus there seems to us a certain variability of outline in 
Mr. Ooleridge’s theological Liberalism, which may suggest an 
inward indecision of view. 

But if he can remind us at times of some of the infirmities 
which are associated with the greatest of his name and kindred, 
he reminds us even more of some of the finer characteristics 
of the same great mind. Coleridge was far superior to the 
philosophical Liberals of his time in this, that he’ never could 
sever political theory from political history, and added the 
immense weight of his authority to that school of politics which 
strove rather to develop the Liberal elements which history 
has transmitted to us, than to set up abstract theories which 
would demand a clean sweep and a reconstruction de novo. 
And there has been nothing better in Mr. Coleridge’s speeches 
than his carefully historic view of the antecedents of the 
questions he has discussed. In the great speech of 
yesterday week on the Irish Church, the most striking 
feature was the firm historical groundwork which he laid for 
his argument. His proof from the Acts of Mortmain that the 
State has always regarded property given for religious uses as 
subject to its special control, and his quotation from the Irish 
Secretary's despatch in the reign of Elizabeth asking that 
soldiers should be sent as Bishops for the Irish dioceses, because 
only soldiers would be of any use in preserving order in Ire- 
land, were both remarkable evidences of Mr. Coleridge’s keen 
eye for the historical side of his question: the one showing 
that we are not breaking with the past in regulating with a 
sole view to the benefit of the public the property of the 
Trish Church,—the other showing from how deep and complex 
a root of violence the Protestant Establishment in Ireland has 
grown up. 

There has been, too, in more than one of Mr. Coleridge’s 
speeches not a little evidence of speculative insight into the 
character of his friends or opponents. His remark on Mr. 
Disraeli’s injustice in accusing himself of “heedless rhetoric,” — 
“‘heedless is the last thing that he ever was or could be,”— 
or, indeed, of responsibility for any saying which was not 
carefully calculated for a purpose,—whether wisely or un- 
wisely calculated is another matter,—and again, his corre- 
sponding criticism last year at Exeter on his own leader, the 
leader of Opposition, that Mr. Gladstone had all the virtues 
and knowledge qualifying for government except, perhaps, a 
certain kind of knowledge of the world and of evil,—we forget 
Mr. Coleridge’s precise term,—which it was sometimes most 
dangerous to be deficient in,—were both equally just and 
discriminating. If there is something of Coleridgian hesitation 
about Mr. Coleridge, there is a touch of Coleridgian critical 
faculty too. 

And there is, too, in the rising lawyer of the House of 
Commons a trace of that intellectual patience which is so 
rare in advanced Liberals, and so useful too, when it does 
not really diminish their energy for any good work, but only 
helps them to resign themselves to await quietly the slow 
harvests of political nature. It was this pathetic and, in that 
case, far too passive patience, in the great Samuel Taylor which 
made Wordsworth speak of him almost as of a gifted dumb 
animal, “the Heaven-eyed creature.” It was this, too, which 
showed itself in that humorous anecdote of Carlyle’s, illustrative 
of Coleridge’s piety, that when Mrs. Gilman feared his tea 
was quite cold, Coleridge replied, “A great deal better than 
I deserve, ma’am,—a great deal better than I deserve!” Piety 
of that somewhat over-patient type would scarcely be a good 
feature in a rising Reformer, and Mr. Coleridge has never 
shown any tendency to acquiesce in evils which admit a 
remedy. On the Oxford Test question he has surpassed the 
hopes of his friends in the thoroughness of his policy, and on 





as 
both Reform and the Irish Church he has been amongst the 
foremost. But his fine peroration yesterday week could not 
but remind us of his great relative’s patient, acquiescent type of 
pious Liberalism. He was not disposed, he said, to beliaye in 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, or in any one just 
measure, as a panacea. ‘“ We learn in time, sorrowfully but 
surely, how little good can be effected by the highest geniyg 
and the greatest virtue, in the lapse of the longest life com- 
monly accorded to man.” This, however, should be no 
motive for stupid acquiescence in a state of things aq. 
mitted to be bad, but rather for pressing on “ unhasting 
unresting,”’ casting “‘the good seed in faith, and leaving toa 
far higher than human power to fix the season for reaping 
the grain and the time for gathering into barns.” That might 
have been said by many Liberals of whom it would yet not 
have been in the least characteristic. We believe it is charac. 
teristic of the essential type of Mr. Coleridge’s Liberalism ; 
and that type, at once earnest for prompt justice, and yet 
patient of small results and long delays, is one rare enough 
and important enough to open for him, if he fulfils the pro. 
mise of his first years in Parliament, a brilliant and noble 
political career. 





THE WINCHESTER JOB. 


GROSS job has recently been perpetrated at Winchester 
L College, not perhaps equal in enormity to those which 
were common among the old Foundations, before they were 
submitted to Parliamentary scrutiny, but one nevertheless 
entirely similar to them in character, involving, like them, 
an abuse of an important public trust, and the sacrifice of a 
considerable public interest to private considerations; and 
therefore, like them, scandalous and indefensible. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to remark, that Winchester 
College is as much a public institution as the Crown, or the 
British Museum; that that huge and overgrown educational 
property, reckoned by the Schools’ Inquiry Commission at 
about 17,000/. a year, ought not to be administered by its 
Trustees, the Warden and Fellows of Winchester, on any but 
the most disinterested public considerations ; and that, there- 
fore, so far at least as the duty of carefully watching, and the 
right of criticizing, the administration of any high trust are 
inherent in journalism, this journal is competent to take 
notice of any abuse of patronage, of any improper appoint- 
ments, and in short of any malversation in their office, on the 
part of the Warden and Fellows of Winchester. It is not, 
therefore, necessary to make any apology for the following 
plain statement of facts. If any part of the following narra- 
tive gives pain to innocent persons, or appears to draw invi- 
dious comparisons between young men who are all confessedly 
meritorious, the responsibility of the painful effects of such 
criticism must lie at the doors of those who, by their partial 
exercise of patronage, have called it forth. 

The Second Mastership of Winchester College is one of the 
most ancient and honourable educational posts in the kingdom. 
It is one of the two Masterships originally created by the 
founder, William of Wykeham, and, therefore, like the Warden- 
ship, Fellowships, Scholarships, and Head Mastership, dates 
from near the middle of the fourteenth centry. The Head 
Master (Magister Informator) and the Second Master (Ostiarius) 
are the only two statutable teachers in the College. They are 
both elected by the Warden and Fellows of Winchester, and 
to a certain extent their positions are co-ordinate. The Head 
Master is supreme in school hours, or, as the Winchester 
expression is, “at books,” over all the boys, whether scholars 
or commoners, and over all the masters, whether statutable or 
not. But he has not the control and superintendence of the 
scholars, or of the Second Master, out of school hours. He 
lives in the part of the school premises called “Commoners,” 
where he keeps a boarding-house, occupied only by commoners ; 
the scholars, and in fact the whole of the College, being under 
the charge of the Second Master. Except in school, therefore, 
the Second Master is not under the Head Master's control. 
He is, in fact, subject of course to the superior control of the 
Warden, the virtual Principal of the College, and, in case of 
the Head Master's absence, it is his duty and his right to fill his 
place in all respects. As regards its dignity, therefore, the 
Second Mastership of Winchester is inferior only to the five or 
six great public school Head Masterships. It is one of the 
very few scholastic positions in this country which may be said 
to emerge above the general dead level, and, apart from 
personal qualifications, to render its occupant a man of mark 
in the scholastic world. It is, therefore, an office which is 
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coveted, and ought always to be well filled ; and though its 
direct pecuniary value has lately been decidedly diminished, 
et, on the other hand, a fresh attraction has been added to 
it by the newly established eligibility of the Second Master to 

a Winchester Fellowship. ; 

Towards the close of last year this office became vacant by 
the removal of Mr. Hornby to the Headmastership of Eton. 
The vacancy thus occasioned was advertised by the Warden 
and Fellows in the newspapers, and they seem to have taken 
all due care to secure the candidature of first-rate men. It 
js, however, a8 the sequel will show, not sufficient that the 

trons of such an appointment should be desirous that the 
best man possible should stand for it; they must also be 

repared to elect him, when he does stand. To invite com- 
petition simply in order to mask a foregone conclusion, to call 
upon the best men to come forward with the deliberate design 
of preferring their inferiors, is to add treachery to the other 
evil characteristics of a job. Nor is the corrupt nature of 
such a transaction made more defensible by the fact that the 
candidate actually selected may be considered fairly qualified 
for the post. The mere fact that there was a candidate who 
in all respects was better qualified than he, is for him a 
relative disqualification ; and ought to make it as impossible 
for the electors to choose him, as if he were positively dis- 

ualified. Whether this was the case, the public may judge 
from the following statements. Among the candidates whom 
the advertisement of the Electors called forth, there were three 
who appeared to be the most suitable, and among whom the 
contest practically lay. They were all young men, the 
oldest decidedly under thirty-five years of age; they were 
all in Holy Orders; they were all actually at the time 
Assistant- Masters in the school; they had all been 
successful in the teaching and management of their forms; 
and they were all well qualified in respect of attain- 
ments. The public claims of each of these three can- 
didates were, briefly, as follows:—The first is a Wyke- 
hamist, a former scholar of the College, a Fellow of New 
College, and the first Wykehamist who ever gained that 
Fellowship by open competition. Universal negatives are 
proverbially dangerous propositions, but, in this case, it may 
safely be declared that no scholar of Winchester has ever 
passed such a distinguished school and college career as this 
gentleman. As head of the school—a position which he 
occupied at an early age, and held for some time—he carried 
off all the chief prizes and scholarships; among them the 
“Goddard,” the great classical scholarship corresponding to 
the “ Newcastle” at Eton; the “Duncan,” the great mathe- 
matical prize answering to the “Tomline” at Eton; the 
historical prize, the two gold medals, and three out of the 
four Maltby prizes. At Oxford he was double first (classics 
and mathematics) in moderations, and again double first 
(classics and mathematics) in the final examination ; being the 
first scholar of Winchester who has ever attained that honour. 
He subsequently became Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
and President of the Union; and was, when he left 
last midsummer to take an Assistant-Mastership at Win- 
chester, in all respects one of the most distinguished 
young tutors of the University. It would be very 
difficult to find any man in England, under the age of 
thirty-five, whose claims to the Second Mastership could have 
been so strong as these. The second is an Harrovian. He 
occupied a good, though not the first, position in that school, 
and obtained two of the leading prizes. As a Commoner of 
Balliol, he gained a first class in classics, at moderations ; and 
the same at the final examination. He left Oxford without 
obtaining a Fellowship, at a time when, owing to University 
changes, open Fellowships were singularly scarce; and has 

n for some time an Assistant-Master at Winchester. 

The third is a Wykehamist. He was formerly a scholar of 
Winchester, and occupied a good, though not the first, position 
at the school. He did not obtain the Goddard or the histori- 
prize, or any of the Maltby prizes ; but he obtained one of 
the gold medals, and the Duncan prize in mathematics. He 
was afterwards a Commoner of Balliol, at which college he 
obtained a single first class in classics, at moderations ; and the 
same at the final examination. He was subsequently elected 
to an open Fellowship at Queen’s College, and left Oxford last 
midsummer to become an Assistant-Master at Winchester. 
Now it is not disputed that either of these two last-named 
candidates might have been considered sufficiently qualified for 
the vacant office, had not the first-named been in the field. 
Between the second and third the electors might fairly have 


nearly equal; the general balance, if anything, inclining 
perhaps a little in favour of the Harrovian, who is at least six 
years the senior of the Wykehamist, and has had seven years 
more experience of teaching. But it would be requiring too 
much to expect the Warden and Fellows of Winchester to 
elect an outsider to a Winchester office, when a passable 
Wykehamist is in the field. It would be almost as natural to 
expect the patrons of a Scotch professorship to elect an Eng- 
lishman. As matters stood, however, there ought to have 
been no hesitation whatever in choosing the first-named can- 
didate. On all grounds he was the fittest person for the post. 
Only one argument—namely, the greater scholastic experience 
of the second—could fairly have been alleged in favour of 
preferring him to the first; and this, though a reasonable 
argument, would be outweighed by the much greater attain- 
ments of the first. But there was no argument whatever, 
such as will bear the light of day, in favour of preferring the 
third candidate to the first. He was probably inferior to the 
second, and most unquestionably inferior to the first. He was 
in short, the least eligible of the three. Yet he was elected. 

It is due to the public that some explanation should be 
given of what certainly appears to be a gross abuse of 
patronage. The Second Mastership of Winchester is a most 
important public appointment; and in any such case, if a 
candidate whose public claims largely preponderate has been 
postponed to one whose public claims are decidedly inferior, 
the country has a right to ask what were the reasons, public 
or private, which determined the choice of the electors. And 
in the present instance it is particularly desirable that the 
electors should satisfy the public that they have not been in 
any degree influenced by favouritism or by spite, those two 
elements one or both of which will be found at the root of 
almost every job when it is carefully analyzed, because there 
were not wanting those who, when the vacancy was adver- 
tised, declared that the advertisement, the scrutiny of testi- 
monials, and the supposed competition were all a sham; that 
the Warden and Fellows had long ago made up their minds 
as to the election; and that there choice was a foregone 
conclusion. 

Those who thus claimed to see behind the scenes prophe- 
sied that some of the Fellows would be influenced by ties of 
marriage and ties of friendship to choose the candidate whom, 
in fact, they did eventually select; while others would be 
influenced by a strong sense of animosity against New 
College, that nest, as they consider it, of liberal thinkers 
and young reformers,—which would make it impossible for 
any young Fellow of New College to obtain their favour. 

It is difficult to believe that at the present day, when the 
public is so determined that educational abuses shall not con- 
tinue in our old foundations, the Warden and Fellows can have 
allowed themselves to be influenced by such considerations. 
And yet it is equally difficult to see what other considerations 
influenced them. It is possible, indeed, that they may justify 
themselves in acting from motives of animosity to New Col- 
lege, and may glory in the possession of the power to snub 
progress and reform in that as in other quarters. It may be 
that this Winchester election has afforded but one more 
example of the optimistic spirit of the past conflicting with the 
progressive spirit of the future, and winning over it once more 
one of those Cadmeian victories which are among the surest 
signs of the victor’s approaching doom. 

Jobs like these are the scandals which encourage busybodies, 
in and out of the House of Commons, to bark incessantly against 
our ancient Foundations, and to depreciate all permanent en- 
dowments ; which seem to many almost to excuse our wretched 
policy of chronic Parliamentary meddle and muddle with 
schools and colleges ; which justify educational reformers like 
Mr. Arnold in their cry for a Minister of Education, and verify 
their oft repeated declaration that Trustees are found, in their 
corporate capacity, to be guilty of malpractices from which 
they would, as individuals, shrink with disgust. 





A STATE TELEGRAPH. 


-"% Government scheme for the absorption of the Telegraphs 

will need a great deal of explanation before it passes the 
House of Commons. The Bill has been drawn up so as to 
give occasion to the cry of confiscation which has already been 
raised by Mr. Grimston, Chairman of the Electric and Interna- 
tional Telegraph Company, and thus needlessly to endanger the 
whole scheme. Artfulness is, in such matters, almost as bad as 





feebleness ; and we are not sure that there is not a little art- 


hesitated. Their school and University honours were pretty| fulness in this Bill. The manly course is always the safe 
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course, and the manly course is, in such cases, clear. The 
State should boldly assert its supreme prerogative, its 
moral right to assume control of any property required for 
the public weal, admit fully and frankly the expediency of 
compensation to the individuals injuriously affected by its 
policy, and then at once and without delay carry out its will. 
In the usual language of business men it should compel the 
sale to itself of the property required, and either pay its owners 
a value to be fixed by arbitration, or estimate the value itself 
on a liberal scale, and pay that. By a “liberal scale” we 
mean that any possibility of speedy increase in value which 
may happen to exist, or any temporary and unnatural inflation 
of price, should be taken fairly into consideration. Instead of 
this, Government has introduced a measure which is either a very 
weak or an exceedingly subtle one,—we incline preferentially 
to the latter opinion. The Bill is, on the surface, merely per- 
missive, compels purchase, indeed, under certain circumstances, 
but does not compel sales. Its effect, therefore, if this 
were all, would be that the unprofitable lines would be sold to 
the State, and the profitable lines retained by individuals. 
This supposition is, however, refuted by other clauses, which 
appear to contemplate a national system as complete and as 
complex as that of the Post Office, and the apparent contradic- 
tion is reconciled by this seemingly formal clause. “The 
Telegraph Act, 1863, shall be incorporated with this Act, 
except so far as the same, or any part thereof, may be expressly 
varied, altered, or be inconsistent with this Act; and the term 
‘the Company,’ in the Telegraph Act, 1863, shall, in addi- 
tion to the meaning assigned to it in that Act, mean the 
Postmaster-General.” The Telegraph Act is an enabling Act 
of a very stringent and wide-meshed kind, and under it, as we 
read it, and as Mr. Grimston seems to read it, the Postmaster- 
General could cover the United Kingdom with a network of 
telegraphs wholly unconnected with those of any company. 
As Post-Office work is well done, cheaply done, and universal 
in its range, the private Companies would very soon be suffo- 
cated by the unequal competition, and would be forced to sell 
for almost any price they could then obtain. They can only 
prevent that by selling now, a result equivalent to compulsion, 
but much less simple, and incomparably less dignified. The 
plan has been devised, we presume, to prevent an extravagant 
demand for money, the shares having been run up in the hope 
of a Government bid, but there is no need for the House of 
Commons to submit to oppression of that kind. The shares 
have a fair value, which any actuary could calculate on an 
estimate of the profits of the last five years. Give 
the shareholders that in Consols, and say ten per cent. 
more, as compensation for the sudden termination of 
their rights, and if they are then not content, let 
them continue discontented. Who are they, that the 
nation should be turned from its course by their greediness, 
or give up a magnificent plan because they are too stupid 
to see that they have been fairly treated? We have not 
common patience,—and the next Parliament will, we believe, 
have no patience,—with this new practice of compelling the 
nation to stand cap in hand before the “ Interests,” and beg, 
and beseech, and bribe them not to resist the national pro- 
gress. It is expedient that railway shareholders, water share- 
holders, gas shareholders, telegraph shareholders, and the rest 
of such folk, be fairly and even liberally treated,—should not 
be specially taxed for the national good; but the conscience of 
the representative body once clear on that point, let the 
locomotive start, and let the Private Interests get in its way if 
they dare. If Parliament is ever to construct anything, it 
must make short work with some of these gentlemen, who, if 
they owned the air as they do own the water, would claim 
the right of doling it out at a guinea an ounce, and rather 
exult in the number of people who died in consequence. They 
are not to be specially taxed for the general good, because 
such special taxation is at once unwise and unfair; but with 
that one proviso they must either get out of the nation’s 
way, or be swept out of it. It is the nation, and not a caste, 
which next year will give them orders. 

We are assured, on good authority, though we have no wish 
to vouch for a calculation we have no means of verifying, that 
the purchase of all the Telegraph rights in the kingdom could 
be effected for some 3,000,000/. in Consols, and leave every 
shareholder considerably richer than he is now, and it would 
be difficult to conceive a wiser expenditure of public money. 
The interest, 90,000/. a year, would be nothing to the profits 
of a department such as is contemplated in this Bill, a depart- 
ment which will in a few years be as important as the Post 
Office. According to the scheme conceived by Mr. Gladstone, 





a 
and elaborated, we are told, as usual, by Mr. Scudamore, the 
single human being in England who seems competent to eon. 
struct anything, the Post Office once in possession of the 
Telegraphs will gradually but very speedily extend them unti] 
they are conterminous with its deliveries,—that is, will add g 
telegraph office to every money-order office within the king. 
dom, and by degrees, we trust, to every post office also. The 
rate will be reduced to a uniform scale of one shilling for 
twenty words, and sixpence for every ten words afterwards, 
or, as we should strongly recommend, to a penny a word, 
That figure will be remembered, and people will be deprived 
of the temptation to write messages of useless length in order 
to get full value for theirmoney. The message, if addressed to 
a place within a mile of the office, will be delivered free, but if to 
a further distance will either be sent by messenger at a chargg 
of threepence a mile, or by the next postal delivery for nothing, 
All payments, except for porterage, will be made by stamps, 
and anybody who is not in a violent hurry may enclose a letter 
sufficiently stamped containing a message, the letter will be 
conveyed to the nearest telegraph office without charge, and 
will be forwarded as if the sender had taken it in person, A 
message, that is, for Edinburgh, deposited in a pillar box in 
the Strand, will within two hours be on its way to Scotland, 
and will be immediately delivered without charge. Municipal 
telegraphs, on the plan of the municipal post, will, of course, 
follow; and within five years it will, we believe, be possible 
for a business man in London, or any great city, without 
moving from his desk, to communicate with any person in 
any corner of the kingdom, for any purpose, within six hours, 
atacost of apennyaword. Postal intereommunication would, 
that is, be accelerated at least fourfold, while the telegraph, 
the use of which is now almost confined to cities, would be 
universal. Such a gain would be worth the sacrifice of ten 
per cent. at least upon the surplus revenue of the Post Office, 
whereas it will, in all human probability, be accomplished, 
not only without loss, but with immense and yearly increasing 
profit to the State. How much that profit will be it is impos 
sible to estimate, for the dividends of the Companies afford no 
clue, they, on the one hand, charging unequal rates and main- 
taining excessive establishments, and on the other avoiding 
thinly populated districts like Caithness or Merioneth. Butit 
may be taken as absolutely certain that a post four or eight times 
as swift as the present one, charging many times the present 
rate, and to be managed by a mere addition to the cost of an 
existing establishment, must inevitably pay, pay so well that 
the compensation to be provided will soon appear a mere flea- 
bite on the receipts. This, however, isa minor consideration. 
There is much, no doubt, to seduce the imagination in a dream 
which has been dreamed by no mean men of that awful 
National Debt lifted bodily up from the shoulders of English 
toilers, of a revenue equal to its interest gained without taxa 
tion from the post, the telegraph, the railway, and it may be, 
the Assurance office ; but that dream has little relation to the 
present project. If the State acquires nothing by the tele- 
graph, it still behoves the State to arrange that no part of the 
country, no section of the population shall be deprived of 
benefit from a monopoly which the State itself creates. More 
than half of the United Kingdom is so deprived, is placed by 
State legislation in a position which makes competition im- 
possible or difficult, and that injustice ought immediately to 
cease. When the Telegraph Companies declined to extend 
their system to Caithness because that extension might not 
pay, they forced on the State the duty of managing the tele- 
graph itself. 

We have not discussed or even quoted the statistics as to 
the use made of the Telegraph abroad, upon which Mr. Ward 
Hunt seems inclined to rely when convincing the House 
of Commons, for the figures are sure to be disputed, and 
are in any event superfluous. There are minds, no doubt, 
to which the allegation that a Belgian uses the telegraph 4-005 
times as often as an Englishman, seems very weighty indeed, 
but ordinary people may surely be content with arguments 4 
little less liable to be attacked. Does anybody able to read 
and write doubt that more letters are sent for a penny than 
would be sent for twopence, or that low uniform rates increase 
correspondence, or that speed and certainty in the delivery of 
letters develop the general willingness to write? If he does, 
what is the use of arguing with him ; and if he does not, why 
does he doubt that the principles which govern communica 
tion by letter govern also communication by the electric tele- 
graph? Or does he, perchance, imagine that the Compamies 
themselves will, from philanthropic motives, bestow on the 
nation the benefit he admits to be so desirable and so easily 
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———— 
within reach? He is in that case to be congratulated on his 
confidence in mankind, a confidence which we must decline to 
share, till we see a carrier prefer three shillings for three 
separate parcels, to be delivered at three separate houses, to 


three shillings for one. 





—— 





ARISTOCRATIC AND DEMOCRATIC POETRY. 


RATHER remarkable poem, not without fire and not without 
A imagination, which was sent to the Pall Mall Gazette of 
Monday by some warm friend of aristocratic politics and fierce 
opponent of the rule of the multitude, suggests very forcibly an 
interesting question as to the grounds of the affinities of poets for 
the opposite schools of politics,—the aristocratic and democratic, 
the refined and the popular. That many poets have belonged 
to political schools which had nothing whatever to do with 
their poetical bias is, of course, certain. No one would think 
of tracing any particular connection between the politics and 
poetry of Oliver Goldsmith, the denouncer of capital, the admirer 
of peasant proprietors,—or the politics and poetry of Dr. Johnson. 
The former’s school of politics, and the latter’s school of poetry 
were in all probability circumstantial accidents, not secrets of their 
individual nature,—accidents which might have been reversed 
had other companions and associations been theirs. But we can- 
not say the same of all poets,—or, perhaps, even of many great 
ones. It is impossible to conceive of any great change in 
the politics of Milton or Shelley without supposing that their 
poetry itself should have undergone some great change. We 
do not think it would be easy to conceive the greatest 
of all epic poets, Homer, without that aristocratic and, 
to be guilty of a gross anachronism in form though not in 
spirit, almost feudal spirit, which has made his poetry the dearer to 
the English aristocracy, and given it, no doubt, a fresh charm in 
the mind of such a one as Lord Derby. The wide gulf of the 
centuries scarcely separates the tone in which the Hon. E. G. 
Stanley used to inflict, or at least intend to inflict, rhetorical 
chastisement on O’Connell, from the vivacity with which Homer 
narrates what Lord Derby translates—Ulysses’ rebuke to Thersites, 
and the account of the personal scourging with which it was 
accompanied :— 
“Thou babbling fool, Thersites, prompt of speech, 
Restrain thy tongue, nor thus revile the Kings. .... 
Ill it beseems that such a one as thou 
Should lift thy voice against the Kings, and rail 
With scurril ribaldry and prate of home,” &. 
Homer and Lord Derby alike felt that scorn of demagogues 
which is expressed in these contemptuous lines, and in the 
description of Thersites’ cowardly tears and ignominious suppres- 
sion; but there is no trace that Homer ever felt the other phase 
of the problem, ever shared for a moment that deep love of the 
people and keen scorn for aristocratic selfishness which appears so 
powerfully in much of our best modern poetry, and as far as we 
know in xo ancient poetry except the poetry of the Hebrews. 
We are disposed to believe that the side on which our deepest 
modern poetry, from Milton downwards, allies itself to one or the 
other school in politics is almost always, wherever the alliance is 
at all vital, religious. In Shakespeare, no doubt, it was not so. 
Mr. Bagehot in his brilliant criticism on Shakespeare has shown 
that, in a political sense, the great poet had a truly Homeric con- 
tempt for ‘‘ the mob,” a truly aristocratic disbelief in shopkeepers, 
and a truly British feeling of loyalty to the ancient polity of this 
country, ‘‘ not because it was good, but because it existed ;’—in a 
word, that as regards politics, he represented the school of consti- 
tutional freedom with a strong preference for the personal pre- 
dominance of a refined nobility. But Shakespeare, though in a 
large and true sense religious, gives less expression to the inten- 
sity of personal religious feeling than to any other of the greater 
affections, passions, and emotions which have had an immense 
influence over man. He expressed religious feeling in poetry only 
in the sense in which Scott and Goethe expressed religious feeling, 
and, like Scott and Goethe, leaned to aristocracy because he loved 
the refinement, the ‘perfection of demeanour,” to use Mr. 
Disraeli’s phrase, the self-reliance, the calm, the leisurely judg- 
ment, the sobriety and ease of resolve, which an aristocracy 
usually show in greater perfection than either a middle-class 
government or a democracy. Goethe’s and Scott's aristocratic 
Politics were due to the same feeling. Goethe was always com- 
plaining of the misfortune that in the State ‘no one was willing 
to live and enjoy, every one wanted to be ruling.” These three 
great poets cast what we may call a calm secular eye on the 
Universe, observed certain advantages which belonged to certain 





classes for the work of government, and spoke out against what 
they regarded as the anarchy caused by the interference of the 
multitude with this natural order. But in fact, politics enter 
very slightly, and almost entirely incidentally, into the poetry of any 
of these great men. Their tastes and practical sympathies made 
them aristocratic, but their poetical faith was in no way essentially 
political. But there are other poets, great and small, of whom it 
is impossible to say the same thing. Where Heine, Victor Hugo, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Clough, Buchanan are political, 
their politics are so closely interwoven with their poetry that 
you cannot separate the one from the other without violence. 
Of these we should call Tennyson a constitutional, with a strong 
bias towards aristocracy, but less from any dominance of taste, than 
from moral and metaphysical conservatism. Wordsworth passed 
from the one school,—the school which represents the democratic 
‘enthusiasm of humanity,”—into the other, and his poetry was 
closely identified with both, and can be seen to change with his 
change. The others are almost entirely in the opposite school, 
though in Mr. Clough’s case there was a vein of half-humorous 
belief that an aristocracy of rank, though not in itself a reason- 
able institution, was au ‘‘ economy” or “dispensation” in some 
respects useful to the special failings of the British citizen. 

But how are the two schools of politics related to the very 
essence of poetry? Mr. Bagehot,—the author of the remarkable 
papers in the Fortnightly Review on the application of the Dar- 
winian theory of conflict of species to political societies,—would 
say, we imagine, that the ancient poets were all aristocratic in 
tendency, because then the great necessity which impressed itself 
most on all men with an imagination, was to get a yoke of 
law sufficiently powerful to bind men together in some per- 
manent society, and suppress the centrifugal passions of bar- 
baric energy. On the other hand, he would say, probably, 
that in modern times, and especially in the West of Europe, the 
want which impresses itself most powerfully on men of imaginative 
genius, is the want of originality, variety, individual courage to 
protest against this yoke, and assert the freedom of the individual 
soul,—and that hence the higher poetry tends more and more,— 
we do not say to democracy, which may too much impose this 
dead uniformity and monotony,—but to the demolition of 
authority, to rebellion against conventional ideas, to wide devia- 
tions from the customary types of political conception. But we 
are afraid this theory—which we apologize to Mr. Bagehot for 
attributing to him, as it is a mere inference from his striking 
papers,—would fail in the most critical of all instances. The 
poetry of the Bible, during the prophetic period at least, is one 
long protest on behalf of the people against the hard legalities, 
both ecclesiastical and political, which kings and priests 
and the richer classes had imposed upon the Hebrew nation. 
Here was a people by no means subdued to the yoke of 
law,—perhaps the most indomitable people on which a legal 
yoke was ever pressed,—and yet all their poetry lives and 
breathes in the faith that kings and rulers exist only for the 
people ; that the poor are even more God's care than the rich; that 
God ‘filleth the hungry with good things, and the rich He hath 
sent empty away ;” that ‘‘He hath cast down the mighty from 
their seats, and hath exalted the humble and the meek.” What- 
ever this doctrine that the people must be prepared for a reign 
of law before they are prepared for the reign of liberty may be 
worth in other respects, the poetry of the Hebrews does not, 
like the poetry of Greece and Rome, afford the slightest testimony 
to it. 

We take it that the two sides on which politics approach the 
poetical faculty are these. ‘Ihe aristocratic constitutional poets, 
the anti-democratic poets,—the poets who feel with the poet of 
Monday's Pall Mall and with ‘Tennyson,—cannot endure the idea 
that the deepest life of humanity depends in any important degree 
on anything so external and circumstantial as political arrange- 
ments. Their notion is that popular enthusiasms and democratic 
visions exaggerate altogether the influence of any kind of political 
arrangement, and exaggerate them in the wrong direction. ‘The 
writer of the poem in the Pall Mall apparently believes that 
Christ’s religion is essentially opposed to democracy. He says, to 
the aristocrats after reproaching them for their last year’s breach 
of trust in selling the suffrage to the “‘ vain mechanic ” :— 

“ Leave to your lawful master’s itching hands 
Your unhinged lands, 
But keep, at least, the dignity 
Of deigning not, for his smooth use, to be, 
Voteless, the voted delegates 
Of his strange interests, loves, and hates. 
In sackcloth, or in private strife 
With private ill, ye may please Heaven, 
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And soothe the coming pangs of sinking life ; 
And prayer perchance may win 
A term to God's indignant mood, 
And the orgies of the multitude 
Which now begin ; 
But do not think to wave the silken rag 
Of your unsanctioned flag, 
And so to guide 
The great ship helmless on the swelling tide 
Of that presumptuous sea, 
Unlit by sun or moon, but only bright 
With lights innumerable that give no light, 
Flames of corrupted will and scorn of right, 
Rejoicing to be free. 
And now, because the dark comes on apace 
When none can work for fear, 
And Liberty in every land lies slain, 
And the two Tyrannies unchallenged reign, 
And heavy prophecies, suspended long 
At supplication of the righteous few, 
And so discredited, to fulfilment throng, 
No longer check’d by faithful prayer or tear, 
And the dread baptism of blood seems near, 
That brings to the humbled earth the time of grace, 
Hushed be all song, 
And let Christ’s own look through 
The darkness, suddenly increased, 
To the grey secret lingering in the East.” 
Which are ‘‘ the two tyrannies,” by the way? The tyrannies of 
the press and the mob, or the tyrannies of despots and mobs? 
Tennyson’s horror of democracy is soberer and less tinged with 
religious fear of ‘* the orgies of the multitude,” but it comes from 
the same root ; profound disbelief in the righteousness of ‘‘ the 
herd,” and a certain moderate amount of trust in the righteous- 
ness of the established order, and the statesmanship of the govern- 
ing class :— 
‘“‘ But pamper not a hasty time, 
Nor feed with crude imaginings 
The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings 
That every sophister can lime. 
“ Deliver not the tasks of might 
To weakness, neither hide the ray 
From those, not blind, who wait the day, 
Tho’ sitting girt with doubtful light. 


“ Make knowledge circle with the winds ; 

But let her herald, Reverence, fly 

Before her te whatever sky 

Bear seed of men and growth of minds.” 
Tennyson is, perhaps, slightly aristocratic by taste, but his convic- 
tion, so far as it is deeply conservative, rests on utter distrust 
of the power of any circumstantial change to renovate life, and a 
great dread of the “crude imaginings” of the multitude who, in 
their misery, are apt to believe far too much in the power of law 
to *‘ cause and cure ” moral maladies. Wordsworth, again, without 
any vestige of Tennyson’s aristocratic taste, with a deep and almost 
religious preference for poverty, simplicity, and frugality of life, 
and a hatred of luxury not due to asceticism, but to fear of its power 
of distracting the mind from high spiritual thoughts, passed from 
the phase of revolutionary enthusiasm which marked the French 
Revolution—from angry assertion that ‘‘ Earth is sick and Heaven is 
weary with the hollow words which States and Kingdoms utter 
when they talk of truth and justice,”—to that later Conservatism 
which was founded solely in the belief that all great changes 
for the better must be moral, and begin with individual wills; 
and that such are really within all men’s grasp, if they would 
but desire them. To the last he was suspicious of wealth, 
and no admirer, rather a despiser, of rank. But the poetry 
of the world to him was solitude. He believed that ‘‘ beneath 
the hills, amid the flowery groves, the generations were prepared ;” 
—that there, if anywhere, “the pangs, the internal pangs were 
ready,” by which men learn to give birth to new virtues and new 
life. He soon lost his first youthful sense of the coherence and 
grandeur of society and social unity. His poetry was always 
profoundly solitary, deeply individual in its root. He could 
scarcely enter into one that ran with the great social currents of 
popular life,—that was warm with the gulf-stream of popular 
hopes. His tendencies, sometimes called pantheistic, were so in 
in no ordinary sense except perhaps on the side of physical nature 
alone. Even the only true element of pantheism, the Christian ele- 
ment, which treats humanity as one body with many members so 
closely organized that ‘‘ whether one member suffer all the members 
suffer with it ; or one member be honoured all the members rejoice 
with it,” finds little or no reflection in Wordsworth’s poetry. The 
root of his poetry is the hardy mountaineer individualism, the self- 
relying dignity of meditative spirits without any deep sense of 
“* solidarity,”—the “lonely rapture of lonely minds.” 

But there is much of the newer poetry which has in it an 





“enthusiasm of humanity” whose drift is quite Opposed to 
Wordsworth’s and Tennyson's distrust of collective life, of « the 
herd whom every sophister can lime with wild imaginings,” 
Shelley is the greatest poet who has adopted it with passion ae 
he has exaggerated and perverted its principle into a mystical 
pantheism of almost Comtist tendencies,—almost a worship of the 
Grand-Etre of humanity. Shelley disbelieved in men, believed 
only in man. He called, for the fair future he hoped in, on 
‘Man, oh, not men! a chain of linked thought, 

Of love and might to be divided not... ... 

Man one undivided soul of many a soul 

Whose nature is its own divine control,” &c. ; 
But untrue, and so far as untrue, needlessly narrow in poetical 
power, as Shelley’s pantheism was, it struck a poetic key which hag 
never ceased to vibrate, and is at the root of the popular passion of 
so much modern poetry. The modern passion of sympathy with 
those whom Carlyle contemptuously calls “the dim common 
populations,”—those against whose “orgies” the Conservative 
poet in the Pall Mall so scornfully appeals to “the grey 
secret lingering in the East,”—is, after all, but a return 
to the poetry of the Hebrews. No doubt multitudes are 
guilty of crimes like individuals, and when they are, their 
power is terrible. But peoples are far more open to high and 
generous, than to selfish and interested motives. If we 
could but sever the cold and sober critical judgment necessary 
to government, from the decision of really great questions, we 
should for the Jatter have infinitely higher faith in the vor 
populi, than in any statesman’s mind, however great. The 
poetical faith in waves of popular feeling is altogether justified. 
The weakness of popular feeling as a political force lies not in its 
decision on great questions, butin its indifferenceon small questions, 
and the certainty that when once the popular feeling ceases to be 
deep and intense, the low, vulgar motives will be infinitely more 
active, and less under check in a popular government than in an 
aristocratic government. This was proved to be so in the 
great American Civil War, where on all great matters the people 
spoke out nobly, and on all smaller matters of administration and 
judgment, corruption reached dimensions never before known. 
The voz populi is often as near the vox Dei as we can get, but then 
there is no vox populi as to the dimensions of the Estimates, or even 
on the adjudication of the finer questions of social justice. Still, 
neither does true poetry deal with this class of subjects. And the 
poetry which cherishes a deep faith in the people, seems to us to be 
without doubt the true religious poetry, the poetry which best 
beseems the faith in Him who has always united men that He might 
purify, instead of purifying that he might unite, because He knows 
that while evil is a conspiracy which is separately engendered 
before it can combine, good is an enthusiasm which combines first 
and seeds itself afterwards in those whom it has overrun. 





ENGLISH MILLIONAIRES. 

R. WHITWORTH, the well known gun manufacturer, has 
just presented the nation with 100,000/. as a free gift. He 
proposes to found Thirty Scholarships, at a cost of 3,000/. each, tobe 
held for some years by workmen who will go through a thorough 
course of scientificandartistictraining. He, infact, proposes toestab- 
lish Thirty Industrial Fellowships, to be obtained by competition in 
applied science,—a wise extension of the plan which has for so many 
years fostered the love of scholarship among the middle class- 
The gift is a most munificent one, and the Duke of Marlborough 
has acknowledged it on behalf of the State with sufficient grace, 
but when he expresses his hope that others will be found to imitate 
Mr. Whitworth, his words have a faint ring of conventionality. 
He does not really expect others to imitate him. He knows that 
the principal reason for astonishment at Mr. Whitworth’s gift is 
the exceeding rarity of such acts of unselfishness in England. No 
country contains so many millionaires as this, no country gives 
them so much in the shape of security, of social deference, and 
of opportunities of exertion, and no country receives so little 
from them. ‘There are at this moment a hundred enterprise 
of almost national importance which could be set going by 
single gifts quite within the power of scores, not to say hun- 
dreds, of rich men, and no one expects that any of them will 
obtain such gifts. In America they are common enough. Gifts 
of princely amounts, amounts which would yield fortunes in mere 
interest, have been repeatedly made to great American cities, to 
colleges, to libraries, and this during the lifetime of the donors, 
but we can scarcely recall an instance of the kind in Great 
Britain. ‘The liberality of the country in certain ways is astonish- 
ing. It is, we believe, no exaggeration to say that more money 8 
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“aleoted in London every year for missions, charities of all kinds, 
schools, and the relief of calamities abroad, than her whole muni- 
cipal taxation, and the private almsgiving seems to know no limit. 
It would not pay an entire criminal class in Paris to live by writing 
begging letters to Parisians, but it pays their London rivals. : Their 
receipts would hardly supply the necessary stamps. But the gift of a 

t mass of money by a single individual during his lifetime is 
in England a very rare occurrence. Mr. Peabody was an American, 
and we can recall no other single gift of a quarter of a million, 
though Sir F. Crossley may have given away in the aggregate 
something like that. The late Duke of Northumberland set a 
great example, but his benefactions were rather continuous than 
immense in single instances. One or two cases of great expendi- 
ture on churches might be recorded,—Mr. Beresford Hope must 
have spent a considerable fortune in that way,—and great con- 
cessions have been made to municipalities in the way of land. 
Parks have been given to different cities of very con- 
siderable value, parks worth often from 15,000/. to 30,000/.,— 


fighting one State even now on almost equal terms, — and 
wealth does not so greatly affect a man’s social status; but 
these facts scarcely account for the extreme difference in the 
“donations ” of the two countries. ‘Then it is said the very rich 
seldom have any disposable cash. Coutts’s people, we fancy, 
would give a quite remarkable answer to that assertion, but there 
is a still better one open to anybody. No rich man ever has the 
smallest difficulty in raising the sort of sum we speak of, a tithe, 
say, of his fortune, if he wants it for pleasure, or power, or waste, 
—ever fails to ruin himself completely if he chooses to do it. He 
can therefore, if he likes, ruin himself in gifts. ‘I shall spend 
my West India property on the election,” said old Lord Harewood 
one day, when he was fighting the Fitzwilliams for the representa- 
tion of his county, and tradition says he kept his word, spending 
100,000/. He would have thought it extravagance to give the 


same sum towards supplying Leeds with water, a thing which has 


been done, we believe, two or three times in America. 
There is much more force in the explanation we once heard 


aform of munificence the more creditable, because the last thing a offered by the agent of an enormously wealthy Peer, that his 
rich Englishman likes to part with is his hold on the soil. But | employer always seemed to him to look at his property like a King 


enormous gifts are very rare. 


No great city owner builds an 
aqueduct at his own expense, or redeems a town from taxes, or 
founds and endows a local university, or erects a popular free 
theatre, or builds a free quay not near his own property, or does 
anything on the scale of the old Roman nobles or the princes of 
Middle-Age Italy. Nobody has ever given a million, or half a 
million, to anything, and there are many who could. Evenin the 


rather than an owner, to think of it as territory, not money, to 
have the statesman feeling rather than that of the proprietor. 
Mr. Gladstone is wretched if anybody starts a demand for a heavy 
grant from the Exchequer, and yet is personally none the poorer, 
and we can imagine the head of a great family owning a 
great estate to have much the same feeling. There was a letter 
from the late Marquis of Londonderry, published some time since, 
about an Irish election, in which he expressed very much that 


crisis of the cotton famine, when men’s hearts seemed to be 
stirred, and the aggregate of subscriptions was enormous, no one 
single gift was large enough even to attract public attention. 
Colossal fortunes have been made in cotton, but except in the 
way of “ keeping on ” workmen, which was not an absolutely self- 


feeling, moaning over such a “ waste of treasure,” not of money, 
without result. 
could hardly have existed, for example, in the late Mr. Crawshay, 
who must have had one of the first, if not the first of ready-money 


The feeling, however, must be of slow growth, 


sacrificing act, the highest sum given by an individual did not 
Had Lancashire and Liverpool been 
owned by Americans, we should have had to record at least a dozen 
gifts equal to a year’s income of each donor. An English million- 
aire would think a proposal to give away a year’s income in a single 
cheque the suggestion of insanity. There are a score of men in 
England who could if they chose try the experiments in tenure 
so much needed in Ireland, or commence the rebuilding of East 
London, or improve the cottages of a county, or turn some one of 
the congeries of brick huts which we are pleased to call a town 
into a true city, pleasant to live in, and fair to see; but no one 


greatly exceed 10,000/. 


will do it. Men with much money keep it. 


We rather wonder, absurd as the form of the expression will 
appear, why. If people with little money also kept it, there would y 
For one man with a| we could give. 


be no reason for surprise, but they don’t. 


fortunes in Europe; but we suspect the true explanation of the 
rarity of gifts like Mr. Whitworth’s is a different one. ‘The idea 
that such gifts would naturally be frequent rests on the arith- 
metical assumption that what 1,000/. is to a man with 10,000/., that 
100,000/. is to a man with a million. It isn’t. We are convinced 
that after a certain point the influence of proportion ceases alto- 
gether, and that the millionaire looks at a specified sum of money 
just as any educated income-taxpayer does, sees its bigness just 
as clearly as he sees the bigness of anything else, feels 50,000/. 
as vast a gift as a third person does. Most of our readers can test 
this gradual decay of proportion for themselves. A man with 
1,000. a year will find that he regards a sovereign very differently 
from a man with 300/., but that they look at 100/. with very much 
the same eyes,—and that is by no means the strongest illustration 
The moment money amounts to “ treasure ” in the 


million who will give 100,000. fifty men with 5,000/. will give | eyes of its owner, it passes into an entirely different region of 


5001. The stinginess—to use an unfairly harsh but expressive 
word—only begins at the possessor of 100,000/., and there is primd | 80 modified as to have no application. 
The common notion that people | in another way,—the extraordinary difference in men’s minds 


facie no particular reason for it. 


with very great wealth are always hardhearted and selfish is a 
They are just as good and as bad as other|man who will lose 500/. out of his dividends by the failure of 


pure delusion. 


people, perhaps a little more apt to sec the disparity between 


thought, in which the old sense of proportion becomes disturbed or 
We all see that process 


between the values they set on capital and income. The 


a bank and yet be quite calm, is wretched if the 500/. happened to 
be part of capital, of the put-away money which ought not to go. 


any individual fortune and the work to be done—rich men 
stretching out tentacula in all directions, and so touching a 
vast surface of suffering—but they are usually, though not pro- 
portionally, as liberal as anybody else. Dives did not grudge|t 


Yet he has lost no more. We fancy that even to triple millionaires 
all sums above 10,000/. look as they look to others able to estimate 


hem at all, and, therefore, gifts of 10,000/. will always be few and 


Lazarus the crumbs, though he took no especial care to see that he | far bet ween. 


had enough. They give in one particular way, in regular sub- 
scriptions paid very much as if they were taxes, to an amount 
which in the aggregate must be very large. It is nothing propor- 
tionally by the side of the sums given by smaller men, nothing 
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when compared with the amounts which exceptional communities, 
the Europeans of Calcutta, for example, or the Quakers, will raise, 
and think nothing about, but it is still positively large. Lord 
Lytton suggests somewhere—we think in Pisistratus Caxton,— 
that very rich men in England are the victims of a peculiar 
kind of suspicion,—of an idea that they are everybody's mark, 
that every charge made to them will be an overcharge, every 
representation a falsehood ; that unless they guard their fortunes 
as a Chancellor of the Exchequer guards his treasury, they will be 
pillaged till even their property cannot stand the “loot.” ‘There 
may be something in that suggestion, but, as a matter of fact, 
they either are or become keen men of business, and of all 
Englishmen who give, keen men of business give most. No doubt 
the American absence of fear about money matters is peculiar t: 

America, and arises from two causes, neither of which exists here 

Money in America, beyond a certain amount, yields its possessor 
very little, though a man like Vanderbilt can sometimes, 
if so inclined, make himself as powerful as a State,—he is 


E have no special fecords of any resistance offered by the 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes of Suffolk and Norfolk to the 
Norman invaders. Gyrth (or Gurth), the gallant brother of King 
Harold, who fell at his side in the fatal battle of Hastings, must 
have held large possessions in Suffolk, besides the earldom of 
that county (which, as we have seen, he acquired on the death of 
Earl Leofric of Mercia), for ‘the number of persons recorded 
in Domesday as having held estates under him is very consider- 
able.” ‘Chen came the distribution of the lands of the conquered 
thanes among the followers of the Conqueror, and the creation of 
that social organization of which we have the record in Domesday 
Pook. From this record we learn that the number of tenants-in- 
cuief within Suffolk at the time of the Survey was 74. Under 
e 74th head, however, are 56 vavasores Regis entered as liberi 
es without mention of their names. These in dignity 

| sto next below the barons and higher thanes. Spelman con- 





J side. them to have answered to the Lords of the Manor or 
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owners of knights’ fees in later times. They may have been 
the relics of the old Saxon and Danish aristocracy. The 
number of tenants-in-chief in Norfolk was 63. The under- 
tenants in Suffolk amounted to 625, in Norfolk to 435. 
The bordarii in Suffolk were 6,205 in number; those in Nor- 
folk, 9,537. An important class of sochemanni appear in both 
counties, in Suffolk amounting to 998, in Norfolk to 4,571. 
The liberi homines of Suffolk (including the 56 vavasores Regis) 
are 5,344, and there are several other entries under the same 
title with modifications, the most frequent being that of 
liberi. homines commendati (those of that rank who had placed 
themselves in feudal relations to some superior lord), who amount 
to 1,895. In Norfolk there are 4,277 liberi homines, and 117 
liberi homines commendatione tantum. The ‘villani of Suffolk 
amount to 2,812, those of Norfolk to 4,356. The slaves in Suffolk 
are 909 ; in Norfolk, 995. There are alsc many other entries under 
both counties implying modifications of tenure among the free 
classes, besides the burgesses of towns to whom we shall have to 
refer hereafter. ‘This great diversity of nomenclature seems to 
imply a far less subversive conquest of the two counties than in 
most parts of England. Probably the fact that Earl Ralph was 
looked upon rather as succeeding to his father’s earldom than as 
a foreign conqueror may have contributed to this result ; at any rate, 
the Survey for Suffolk and Norfolk gives us an impression of free- 
dom and an element independent of the closer bondage of feudal- 
ism far beyond what we experience in most of the other counties. 
The small proportion of slaves in an enumeration amounting in 
Suffolk to 20,491, and in Norfolk to 27,087,—and Sir Henry 
Ellis observes that it is very clear from frequent entries alii ibi 
tenent, plures ibi tenent, that this total for Suffolk does not comprise 
even all the agricultural tenantry of the county—points in a re- 
markable manner to the spirit of liberty which prevailed in this 
Province, and which survived the depressing influences in this 
respect of the Norman Conquest. 

The tenants-in-chief in Suffolk, under the Domesday Survey, 
held together above 600 manors. Of these, ‘‘ Hugh Lupus, Earl of 
Chester, William Warren, Earl of Surrey, William Malet, Lord 
of Eye, Geoffrey de Mandeville, Richard Fitz-Gilbert, Earl of 
Clare, Hugo de Montfort, Roger Bigot, and Ralph Baynard 
obtained enormous grants. Robert Moreton, Odo, Earl of Albe- 
marle, Eudo de Rie, Robert de Todeni, Robert de Stafford, Alberic 
de Vere, Robert de Limesi, Hugh de Grantmesnil, Peter de 
Valoines, Sweyn de Essex, Roger d’Aubreville, and Robert le 
Blund also acquired considerable estates. Of these 20 puissant 
chieftains, who thus entered on the lands of the dispossessed 
Saxons,” observes Mr. Suckling, ‘‘ the history is very remarkable. 
Eudo de Rie died without an heir male. The sons of three were 
banished the realm. The grandson of Sweyn de Essex, standard- 
bearer to Henry II., was deprived for cowardice. The line of 
three became extinct in the persons of their sons; three 
became extinct in the male line in the third generation, 
and totally in the seventh or eighth; two were extinct in the 
fourth ; one in the fifth ; two in the sixth generation, and one in 
the ninth. ‘The line of Alberic de Vere, however, after various 
forfeitures, misfortunes, and violent deaths, continued till the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when it was extinguished in 
the person of Aubrey de Vere, who died without issue male in 
1703. Robert de Stafford is represented through the female line 
by the descendant of that more ancient Dane. Robert de Todeni 
merged in female heirs in the seventh descent, and is represented, 
like the great Earl Warren, through female heirs only, by the 
house of Howard, but not one of them has left his name among 
the noble and the great. Had a persecuted Saxon seer predicted 
to those proud barons in the day of their triumph this complete 
and, in many instances, speedy annihilation of their fortunes and 
their race, his prophecy would have been received with a scornful 
laugh ; but what had been the indignation of the Norman could 
he have known that the line of many of these dispossessed and 
despised Saxons should flourish in wealth and honour ages after 
his own lineage was lost and forgotten !” 

In the distribution of the manors of Norfolk we find mention, 
out of the property of Ralph Guader or De Gael, Earl of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, of the manors of Bucham, Acles, Halfriate, Fiscelle, 
Castor, Belege, Middleton, Eccles, and Walsham. Hugh 
d’Avrantes, Earl of Chester, had, at the time of the Survey, 12 
manors ; Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 22 manors; Alan Rufus or Fer- 
gaunt, Earlof Richmond, son of Eudo, Earl of Brittany, 81 manors; 
Walter Giffard, Earl of Buckinghamshire, son of Osborn de 
Bolebec, 28 manors; William, Earl of Warren and Surrey, 139 
lordships ; Eudo de Rie, fourth son of Robert de Rie, nine manors, 
his eldest son being also appointed Governor of Norwich Castle. 





William d'Albini, Pincerna, or Butler to the King, had given hin 
the possessions of a Saxon thane, Edwin, comprising the four 
manors of Snethisham, Sharburn, Stanhoe, and Buckenham 
besides a confirmation to him of the lands which came by Mand 
his wife, daughter of Roger Bigot, consisting of ten knights’ fees, 
The manor of Buckenham d’Albini, held by the service of Butler 
from which office he took the additional surname of Pincerna, 
Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, his kinsman, had the 
manor and lordship of Tutterford. Ralph de Limesi had one 
manor; Peter de Valoines 20 lordships; Ralph de Baynard 44 
manors; Ralph de Toni, son of Roger de Toni, standard-bearer 
of Normandy, had 19 lordships. In the county of Norfolk 379 
lordships and manors were transferred from the Saxon or Danish 
proprietors to men of the conquering races. 

The position and possessions of these great Norman intruders 
proved as unstable and transient as in the case of Suffolk, and now 
scarcely a vestige of their names or their families can be traced. 
The property of Earl Ralph de Guader passed on his attainder to 
Hugh Bigot, and continued in his family till the time of Edward 
II., when (1312) Thomas de Brotherton had a charter in tail 
general of the houses and estates of Roger Bigot, Marshal of 
England, and Earl of Norfolk. In the reign of Edward III. the 
manors in the hundred of Brothercross, which till then had 
belonged to the Earls of Warren and Surrey, were given to John 
of Gaunt. ‘The great estates in the hundred of South Erpingham 
descended from the Barons de Rie to the Marshals, Earls of Pem- 
broke, and thence to the family of Morley. ‘The possessions of 
the Albinis remained in the family till the reign of Henry IIL, 
when they passed by marriage into the family of Montalt. The 
estates of Ralph de Toni went by marriage, in the reign of Edward 
IT., into the family of Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 

The earldom of East Anglia (Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cam- 
bridge) remained in the Crown from the forfeiture of Earl 
Ralph de Guader till the close of the reign of Henry I. Then, as 
we are told by Roger de Wendover, ‘* Hugh Bigot, son and heir of 
Roger Bigot, Sewer to the latter Sovereign, being present at the 
King’s death in Normandy, hastened back to England, and testified 
on oath before the Archbishop of Canterbury and others, the 
nobility of the realm, that King Henry willed upon his deathbed 
that Stephen, his nephew, and not the Empress Maud, his 
daughter, who had grievously displeased him, should succeed him 
on the English throne; for which oath King Stephen, in the 
first year of his reign (1135) made this Hugh Earl of Norfolk.” 
The name Bigot, as Mr. Planché has shown, was probably nothing 
but a form of the word Visigoth. ‘The prefix to it is not de, but le. 
Mr. Edgar Taylor, in his notes to his translation of Wace’s Roman 
de Rou, tells us that he has found the forms Bigot, Bibot, Wigot, 
Wihot, and Wigehot; and the Frenchmen of the eleventh century, 
Wace tells us, continually spoke with scorn of the Normans, and 
called them Bigoz and Drarchiers,—the latter term meaning, it is 
said, consumers of barley, or perhaps, beer-drinkers. We have already 
in a former paper spoken of the evidence which exists of the exis- 
tence down to a much later period than is generally supposed of a 
Visigothic kingdom in Normandy, detached from the Visigothic 
kingdom of the south of Gaul; and the epithet, ‘‘ Le Bigot,” 
in the case of the family of which we are speaking, probably 
denoted ‘‘ the descent of the Bigots from some distinguished chief 
of that nation,” just as we have Le Angevin, Le Breton, Le 
Fleming, Le Poitevin, Le Scot, &c. ‘Roger Bigot, the 
companion of the Conqueror, married Adelize, one of the 
daughters and coheirs of Hugh de Grantmesmil, Seneschal of 
England, having been rewarded for his services at the battle 
of Hastings by the grant of 117 lordships in Suffolk. He 
took part with Robert Courthouse against William Rufus, and 
fortified the castle of Norwich on behalf of the former ; but on the 
accession of Henry I. he adhered to that monarch, became his 
great favourite, received from him the castle of Framlingham, and 
by his advice and that of Queen Maud, and Herbert the Bishop, 
founded the abbey of Thetford, in 1103, and dying September 15, 
1107, was buried there, according to Ordericus Vitalis, who has 
preserved the epitaph on Rogers’ tomb.” There is great difficulty 
in reconciling the dates respecting the successors of Earl Hugh; 
but Roger Bigot, third Earl of that Christian name, married twice, 
but had no issue by either wife. ‘‘For some reason, which has 
not been clearly made out, in the 30th of Edward I. he formally 
surrendered all his titles and possessions to the King, to the entire 
exclusion of his younger brother John, his right heir; with a pro- 
viso that they should be restored to him again, should a child be 
borne to him. Dying however, five years afterwards, without 
such an occurrence, King Edward availed himself of the Earl's 
gift; and thus the coronet of East Anglia, and the rod of the 
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- hal of England, passed for ever from the great family of 
Bigot to the still greater of Plantagenet.” 

The history of the family of Bigot during the above period 
connects itself naturally closely with that of Norfolk. The first 
Earl of the family seized the castle of Norwich, on a report of the 
death of King Stephen in 1136, but it was surrendered to the 
King in person, who then gave it to his son, William, Earl of 
Moreton, who was dispossessed of it by Henry II. in 1153. 
Hugh Bigot on being deprived of the castle declared for the 
Empress Maud, but soon afterwards again submitted to the King. 
In the rebellion of the children of Henry IT. against their father in 
1177 Norfolk was the scene of contest, Hugh Bigot being a sup- 
porter of the young Princes. He is said to have died attainted of 
treason. Roger Bigot was ‘‘one of the Barons who extorted 
Magna Charta from King John.” In the subsequent war with 
the Barons, the King came into this county, and it was in crossing 
the Wash from Lynn into Lincolnshire that he lost his baggage. 
The forces of Louis of France and his confederates afterwards 
overran the county. In the Civil Wars of the reign of Stephen, 
Ipswich, while held by Hugh Bigot for Prince Henry, was taken 
by King Stephen in 1153. In 1173 a battle took place at 
Formhan St. Genevieve, between Bury and Mildenhall, in Suffolk, 
when a body of Flemings under the Ear! of Leicester in the interest 
of the Prince Henry of that reign were defeated by the King’s 
army. In the Civil War of John, Suffolk was reduced by William 
Fitzpiers to subjection to Louis of France. 





LORD DERBY. 

[To tne Eprror oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—While thanking you with all sincerity for your review of my 
book, may I at the same time request perthission to say a few 
words in your columns upon one or two passages which are, as it 
seems to me, a little misleading? You say, first, that I have not 
kept throughout to the method upon which I started; and I have 
not. But first, the process of ‘‘ conversion” from magazine sketches 
into a volume, conducted in a great hurry, is likely to involve more 
or less a loss of unity. Secondly, before a statesman can be summed 
up as I have tried to sum up Castlereagh and Palmerston, he must 
have had the same opportunity for developing a policy which they 
enjoyed, and which Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Derby 
have not had, Thirdly, as regards Mr. Disraeli in particular, 
what, up to last year, had been the distinctive features of his Par- 
liamentary career were so fully explained by myself in a former 
work, that I could not reproduce them here. 

You say, secondly, on the subject of intervention that you 
doubt if the popular tendency is in the direction I assert. I here 
only wish to observe that I do not use the word popular as 
synonymous with the word democratic, neither perhaps does your 
critic. 

Thirdly, you are severe on my character of Lord Derby, im- 
puting to me that I have styled certain alleged traits “‘ a glorious 
characteristic.” I never either said this, or meant it to be supposed 
that I thought so. I have written down just what seemed to me 
to be the truth. Lord Derby, you will remember, has never laid 
claim to be one of the class of deeply philosophic statesmen of 
whom England has had very few, and of whom perhaps his son is 
one. He has always been a bold, brilliant, impetuous orator and 
party leader, fond of leading minorities (as was well pointed out 
by the late Mr. Whitty in his Governing Classes), and with whom 
politics were as much a matter of sentiment as of reason. If 
there is nothing ‘‘glorious,” there is nothing ignoble in this 
estimate of his character. On the contrary, I see in it much 
which I could wish were a great deal more common in our chief 
statesmen—a high generous tone, a scorn of little things, the 
perfection of the aristocratic 70¢.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Temple, April 6. T. E. Kesset. 


[Mr. Kebbel holds that Lord Derby gave authoritative utter- 
ance, as head of a great party, to an opinion about Italian unity 
formed without caring a jot about the subject, and to a view about 
free trade arising from mere blind repulsion to the man who best 
understood the science of political economy. 1s that setting an 
example which he thinks ‘‘ not ignoble,” and that he wishes to see 
more common ?—Ep, Spectator. ] 





THE IRISH CHURCH. 
[To rae Eprror or tHe “ SprrcratTor.” 
Sir,—I am glad you acknowledge that the popular argument 
against the Irish branch of the United Church—the argument, 
viz., that it ought to be disendowed because it is disliked by the 





majority of the Irish people counting heads—is worthless. Your 
own argument against it, however, appears to me liable to precisely 
the same objection which you seem to recognize as being decisive 
against the popular one. 

“The true argument,” you say, ‘‘ against the Irish Church is, 
not that it is unpopular, but that it applies national property to a 
purpose in no sense national, but purely sectional, if not sectarian.” 
Here again, granting fora moment that Church property is simply 
national property,—a doctrine which will hardly please Bishop 
Moriarty and the Irish priests, —does not this argument, too, over- 
shoot its mark, and prove too much? Is not the property of the 
English branch of the United Church applied to a purpose “ sec- 
tional, if not sectarian?” I think English and Welsh Dissenters 
are saying pretty loudly that it is. 

Can any Establishment, in fact, resist this argument for the 
confiscation of its property unless it comprises the whole popula- 
tion? The question seems to me to lie in a nutshell. If Ireland 
and England are really to be considered one country, according 
to the intention and tenor of the Act of Union, then the Estab- 
lished Church, being the Church which, on the whole, expresses 
the religious sentiments of the majority, taking Ireland and 
England together, is perfectly defensible, and ought to be 
maintained by all who think that Establishments, under such cir- 
cumstances of dissent as must exist wherever there is freedom of 
thought and action, are good things. But if England and Ireland are 
not to be deemed one country, if Ireland is to be governed, as Mr. 
Gladstone amusingly promised he would if he had the opportunity, 
according to Irish ideas, or in other words, in obedience to the 
dictates of the priests, then the sooner the Act of Union is repealed 
the better. It is national hypocrisy to keep an Act upon the 
Statute Book the whole drift and purpose of which is to be 
systematically violated. 

The only consistent enemies of the Irish Establishment are Irish 
Repealers on the one hand, like “ the calm men of Limerick,” who 
hate the Church because it is one of the links that fetter them to 
England, and English voluntaries on the other, who hate all Estab- 
lishments on principle, and think, as Mr. Goldwin Smith avowed 
some years ago, in his brilliant but one-sided book on Irish liberty 
and Irish character, that the Irish Church is the best subject on 
which they can “ raise with effect the great question of Church and 
State.” Whatever is done in the matter of the Lrish Establish- 
ment, I repeat, let it be done by men who know what they are 
doing, and why they are doing it. 

Thanking you for the courtesy with which you have allowed an 
Irish clergyman to put what he believes to be the true issue before 
your readers, I am, Sir, &c., C. P. Reicnen. 


[Union on the principle of establishing English interests in 
Ireland at the cost of the Irish, is not a sort of Union which 
any true Liberal justifies or wishes to perpetuate. As for the 
argument that, if Ireland is to be governed as we govern Scotland, 
with habitual respect for the interests and wishes of the majority 
of the people, the Act of Union ought logically to be repealed at 
once,—we may wait to consider its value till the same logic is 
pressed in the case of Scotland.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


BOOKS. 
—_—»—— 
DR. HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY.* 
Ir is not always easy to give Dr. Hook his due. In social life 
faults of manner often make us unjust to great virtues. It 
is hard to believe that some valuable qualifications of a his- 
torian may be found in a writer who can be so forgetful of his 
dignity, whose opinions are sometimes so crude, aud expressed with 
so little sense of relevancy and fitness. ‘The subject-matter of the 
present volumes includes some of the most difficult of questions, 
questions which are intimately connected with great controversies 
of our own day, and which specially demand a calm and judicial tem- 
per in the man who would deal with them. How is it possible to trust 
the taste and judgment of an author who can write in this style, 
‘* When godless mobs are inebriated by concealed fanatics to 
attack unpopular churches, when parliamentary senility invokes 
authority to treat wzstheticism as a crime, we are inclined to think 
that an absence of persecution is to be attributed to want of power, 
rather than want of will”? ‘The allusion intended by the words 
parliamentary senility is obvious enough. ‘The expression is not 
very felicitous, but it might pass in its place; nor should we be con- 


* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., F.RS., 
Dean of Chichester. Vol. 1, New Series Beformation Period. Loudon: Bentley. 
1863, 
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cerned to defend its object, but it is a gross impropriety where it | considerable ability. From one point of view he is unquestionabl, 
stands. But the reader who should be led by any such unlucky | correct when he states that Henry VIII. claimed a right which it 
phrases and allusions which he might meet with to form a wholly | theoretically belonged to all his predecessors, and which some ot 
unfavourable estimate of the book would, we think, be falling | them had practically asserted. But it is another question whether 


into a great error. 

We are inclined to set very little value on Dr. Hook's opinion 
on ethical and philosophical questions, and not the more because 
he obtrudes them upon us unnecessarily. It would be impossible, 
to take an instance suggested by the quotation given above, to 
exaggerate the confusion of mind in which he seems to be on the 
subject of persecution. He does not even know what persecution 
means. He confounds it with what is really one of the insepa- 
rable accidents of freedom, with the bitterness of literary, of scien- 
tific, and of political controversy. Anger is intolerance, and intoler- 
ance is, in spirit at least, persecution, is the simple sorites from 
which he deduces this conclusion. More than this, we ourselves, 
at this moment, however moderate our tone, are persecuting Dr. 
Hook. Anonymous literary criticism, he takes care to tell us, is 
worthless. With that expression of opinion we can put up, but it 
grieves us to be told that it is malignant. Of persecution, in the 
sense in which the word is more generally understood, Dr. Hook 
does not fail to speak with proper horror, but he is evidently at 
a loss for reasons to justify his dislike. He does not see how to 
escape the cogency of Thomas Aquinas's argument, that ‘‘ if false 
coiners are punished with death, much more is such a doom 
deserved by heretics, forasmuch as a corruption of faith, whereby 
the soul has its life, is far worse than a falsification of money.” 
Upon this subject he subjoins a note, which we must quote at 
length :-— 

“Upon this subject wo shall never probably be consistent until 
capital punishment for any offence be abolished. How far it may be 
considered possible, with a due regard to life and property, to abolish 
capital punishment, I am not concerned to say. But if you slay the 
man who attacks your property or life, you are undoubtedly open to the 
retort that you only condemn those who would inflict a similar punish- 
ment on the propagators of heresy, because you value life and property, 
but do not value the human soul. Because we value the human soul, 
instead of condemning the criminal, under any circumstances, to death, 
ought we not to give him time for repentance ?” 

The consideration set forth in the last sentence appears wholly 
irrelevant to the issue, but we cannot help expressing our regret 
that Dr. Hook should have given the weight of his name to any- 
thing so feeble and, as it seems to us, so essentially irreligious. 
Human justice must execute its penalties without regard to a 
question of which it is incapable of taking cognizance. If it is 
expedient for society that a criminal should die, are we to keep 
him alive, to protect him—for it comes to that—from the divine 
vengeance? But, apart from this, Dr. Hook’s main argument 
obviously extends beyond the extreme instance to which he would 
limit it. To be thoroughly consistent, we must abolish all punish- 
ments whatsoever. As long as we inflict any penalty on ordinary 
offenders, while we allow the heretic to go free, we are open to the 
retort that we value life and property more than we value the 
human soul. Did it never occur to Dr. Hook that we show “ our 
value of the human soul” by following that course which a long 
experience has taught to be best for it, by giving it that freedom 
of thought which in the end best serves the interests of truth? 

He is more trustworthy when he descends to practical matters. 
In the main proposition, which he lays down in his introductory 
chapter, ‘‘ the perpetuity and continuity of the English Church,” 
we heartily agree. As he, or, as we should rather conjecture, his 
publisher, has thought fit to make these volumes the beginning of 
anew series, he has found it the more necessary to assert that there 
is no real interruption in his work; that when he is telling 
the story of Cranmer, he is speaking of the genuine successor of 
Dunstan, of Becket, and of Chichele. We could wish, how- 
ever, that he had founded his argument upon broader and 
more satisfactory grounds. The succession which depends 
upon a spiritual genealogy lies open to endless cavils ; and those who 
attach supreme importance to a faultless pedigree of Bishops will 
always be attracted by the more demonstrative evidence which 
Rome can produce. We would rather see in our Church the 
continuous expression of a national faith, to which changes of 
doctrine and discipline have given a different aspect, but which 
they have not interrupted. It seems monstrous to declare that 
German Lutheranism is nothing but a sect because it failed to secure 
conforming Prelates who might hand on the mysterious virtue 
which alone constitutes a church, an absurdity which is pushed to 
an extreme when the purist advocates of the doctrine of succession 
deny this title even to the episcopally governed communities of 
Scandinavia. 

The question of the Royal Supremacy Dr. Hook discusses with 





that claim did not implicitly contain far wider consequences,— 
whether, in fact, it did not set up as the principle of the English 
Church, a theory wholly different from any which the most vigor- 
our assertors of Anglicanism in that or in any age had held. Dr. 
Hook quotes Mr. Gladstone’s treatise on the Relations of Church 
and State with a hearty approval, which that gentleman in hig 
present position must feel embarrassing as well as complimentary, 
The principles laid down in that work may be true ; the acts of 
the statesmen of the Reformation may have been intended to assert 
them, but history seems likely to interpret the real meaning of 
those acts in a very different way. 

We come next to the subject of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, which Dr. Hook judiciously prefers to treat as an inde- 
pendent topic rather than as a digression from his biographies, 
A generous leaning to fallen causes disposes him to think 
that the evidence on which they were condemned igs not 
satisfactory. It is certainly, as we have it, incomplete. The 
‘* Report of the Visitation,” Dr. Hook tells us, ‘‘ has not been pre- 
served.” It would be more correct to say that it was destroyed, 
destroyed by the friends of the accused. One thing is certain, 
that the effect which the evidence produced upon the minds of 
those who heard it on its first production was overwhelming, 
“‘ When their enormities were first read in the Parliament House, 
they were so great and abominable that there was nothing but 
‘Down with them!’” So Latimer declares. We scarcely 
hear of a voice raised to represent that more favourable 
opinion which has sprung up in after times from sentiment, or 
partizanship, or a patriotic unwillingness to believe that any body 
of Englishmen could have been so vile. ‘The fact is that literary 
culture, which has always been the great preserving influence of 
Western asceticism, had for the most part migrated from the 
monasteries to other abodes. The larger houses, in which the 
atmosphere was naturally more healthy, were often respectably 
conducted, but what even a house so famous as St. Alban’s might 
become the reader may learn from the accusations brought by 
Cardinal Morton against the Abbot of that place. St. Alban’s is 
a suggestive instance, because in better days it had been the home 
of Matthew Paris and Rishanger, and the seat of a very consider- 
able literary activity. Before we quit this subject, which, indeed, 
does not invite us to linger, we must point out an instance of 
great carelessness in the use of authorities on the part of Dr. Hook. 
Anxious to discredit the evidence brought against the religious 
houses, he tells us how some of it was procured. Men, he says, 
were sent down to corrupt the inmates of the nunneries. These 
creatures gave information of their own villanies, and, what is, 
if possible, still worse, sometimes boasted of a success which 
they did not obtain. This we are told was Cromwell’s device. 
‘* His mode of acting was diabolical, and our authority for saying 
so is not Sanders or any Romish partizan, but an honest, blunt 
partizan, who would never willingly deceive, however much he 
might be deceived himself. Fuller speaks strongly, and like a 
true-hearted Christian, when he denounces as a devilish, damnable 
act,” &c. (Vol. I., p. 115). Now, any one would suppose from 
this that Fuller told these stories as undoubtedly true, and not only 
this, but that he attributes these abominable proceedings to the 
direct suggestion of Cromwell. But Fuller says nothing more than 
that the stories in question were commonly believed by the Eng- 
lish Romanists of his time. He declines, for want of proof, to 
receive them himself; and as for the worse of the two, he 
hints pretty plainly that he considers it apocryphal. And 
nothing, certainly, would be further from his thoughts than 
to consider Cromwell, whose character he estimates very highly, 
to have been responsible for such abominable proceedings. 
Dr. Hook’s portrait of this statesman, the malleus,—or, as he 
prefers to call him, the diabolus monachorum, is drawn in the 
darkest colours, and we must add, in the coarsest style. No good 
qualities are attributed to him except a certain generosity which 
made him not unmindful of benefits received, and a selfish good- 
nature which, however, did not prevent him from being ex- 
ceedingly cruel. He is credited with no ability except cunning, 
with no motive higher than avarice, and with no belief beyond 4 
superstition which occasionally interfered with an habitual in- 
fidelity. It is not out of such stuff as this that are made the men 
who guide the affairs of nations in the midst of revolution, and 
who leave behind them work so durable as Cromwell’s. Like 
most statesmen of his day, he was unscrupulous and careless of 
suffering. It is very probable that his hands were not clean of 
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gain. But he had a great end in view, which was not | cides with the earlier period of the Reformation, person- 


selfish. It is idle to talk.as if he carried out the dissolution of the | ally belonged to the order that was passing away. The 


monasteries merely to fill his own coffers, or those of the King. 
Does any one suppose that the liberty of the English Church 
could have been secured while these outposts of the Roman 
dominion were still standing? It is no less idle to charge 


had lost the saintly character of earlier times. 





‘archbishops of the fifteenth century, though decorous enough, 


They were 
lawyers and statesmen rather than ecclesiastics, and Warham 
was of the same type. Ile was absent on an embassy when 


him with cruelty because he ordered and even witnessed the | he was elected to the See of London. He held the Great Seal 


infliction of torture. In that age almost every man believed 
torture to be the best means of extracting the truth, just as 
he believed persecution to be the best means of supporting 
it. His religious belief we may well leave to a wiser judgment 
than ours. Ile was not above the average of a nation which may 
be said to have changed its faith thrice wiihin twenty years. 
Romanists have claimed him on the strength of his last speech ; 
Protestants on the strength of his last prayer. Dr. Hook cuts 
the knot by pronouncing both to be spurious. His will, pro- 
viding for masses for his soul, makes it certain that the old faith 
had not lost its hold upon him. It is equally certain that he had 
some leanings to the new. Whatever may be obscure in the 
circumstances of his fall, it is clear that he was a victim to 
a Romanist reaction. The articles of his attainder charged him 
with holding the new doctrines, and with favouring the escape of 
others whe held them. But anything like a discussion of these 
questions would require a volume. We can deal only with one 
matter, in which Dr. Hook seems to us to have made an_inaccu- 
rate, if not an uncandid, use of his authorities. He says (Vol. L., 
p. 129) :-— 

“ Shakespeare represents the reluctant Cromwell exhorted by Wolsey 
to provide for his own safety by seeking service under the King. But, 
according to Cavendish, Cromwell required no prompting. The scheme 
of passing from the service of the Cardinal to that of the King was 
entirely his own. He had been preparing the way. He com- 
plained to Cavendish, ‘I never had promotion by my lord to the increase 
of my living,’ and he added, ‘Thus much will I say to you, that I in- 
tend, God willing, this afternoon, when my lord hath dined, to ride to 
London, and so to the Court, where I will either make or mar ere I come 
again.’ The next day Cromwell had passed from Wolsey’s service ; he 
had been accepted as the servant of tho King...... With the one 
exception of his being the bearer to the Cardinal of the thousand 


pounds which the King had granted him to pay his expenses to York- 
shire, the name of Cromwell is no longer connected with that of 


Wolsey.” 

The impression left by this passage is that Cromwell was dis- 
contented with his treatment by Wolsey, that he had resolved to 
look to his own interests, and that he gave his old master no 
help. Let us see what Cavendish really says. We compress the 
passage, giving, when it seems necessary, the actual words. The 
reader should be aware that the scene described below followed 
immediately on the speech quoted by Dr. Hook. ‘The disgraced 
Cardinal is in the greatest poverty. Cromwell recommends him to 
acknowledge the services of the gentlemen and yeomen of his house- 
hold. Wolsey thinks that wordswithout deeds are little accounted 
of, and he has no money to give. ‘Then Cromwell advises him to 
call upon his chaplains, on whom he had bestowed great prefer- 
ment, for help. Shortly the whole household are assembled. 
After an apology from the Cardinal, Cromwell speaks, in the same 
words which seem so offensive in the former context, ‘* Although I 
have not received of your grace’s gift one penny towards the in- 
crease of my yearly living, yet will I depart with you this towards 
the despatch of your servants,” and gave him five pounds in gold. 
The chaplains follow the example, and the household receives its 
wages. Wolsey bemoaning himself, ‘‘ Master Cromwell comforted 
him the best he could, and desired my lord to give him leave to go 
to London, where he would either make or mar, or he came again, 
which was always his common saying.” So he departs, gets into 
Parliament in the strangest way, ‘‘ meeting with one Sir ‘Thomas 
Rush, Knight, a special friend of his, whose son was appointed to 
be one of the burgesses of that Parliament, of whom he obtained 
his room, and by that means put his foot into the Parliament 
House.” In a day or two he comes again to Asher, “ with a 
pleasanter countenance than he had at his departure.” The same 
night, after long conference with Wolsey, he returns to London. 
And the end of it was that 

“There could nothing be spoken against my lord in the Parliament 
House, but he would answer it incontinent, or else take until the next 
day, against which time he would resort to my lord, to know what 
answer he should make in his behalf, insomuch there was no matter 
alleged against my lord, but that he was ever ready, furnished with 
sufficient answer, so that at length, for his honest behaviour in his 
master’s cause, he grew into such estimation in every man’s opinion, 
that he was esteemed to be the most faithfullest servant to his master 
of all other, wherein he was of all men greatly commended.” (Caven- 
dish’s Life of Wolsey, L., p. 194-208, Singer’s Edition. ) 

After all, Shakespeare seems a preferable authority to Dr. Hook. 

William Warham, though his Primacy (1503-1532) coin- 





during the first twelve years of his Primacy. When, on the rise of 
Wolsey, he retired, not unwillingly, from these absorbing occupa- 
tions, it was with learning rather than with theology that he 
occupied his leisure. He was educated at Winchester and New 
College, and spent his early manhood at the University. It was 
not till 1488 (he was born about 1450) that he removed to 
London. Five years afterwards he seems to have taken orders. 
Preferments, ecclesiastical and civil, were accumulated upon him. 
A rectory in Lincolnshire and another in Hertfordshire, the Pre- 
centorship of Wells, the Archdeaconry of Huntingdon, and the 
Headship of an Oxford Hall, were held together, with the office 
of Master of the Rolls, to which he was appointed in 1494. He 
had previously been employed on a mission to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, whose mother, Margaret, was the great patroness of 
Perkin Warbeck. His speech on this occasion gave great satis- 
faction to his master, if not to the prince to whom it was 
addressed, who must have been astonished to hear his 
mother spoken of in this fashion. ‘It is the strangest 
thing in the world that she, now stricken in years, should 
bring forth two such monsters [Lambert Simnel and Warbeck], 
being not a birth of nine or ten months, but of many years. And 
whereas other natural mothers bring forth children weak, and not 
able to help themselves, she bringeth forth tall striplings, able, 
soon after their coming into the world, to give battle to mighty 
kings.” Other employment of the same kind was followed in 
1501 by his advancement to the Bishopric ef London, from 
which, two years afterwards, he was translated to Canterbury. 
During the remainder of Henry VII.’s reign he continued to take 
a chief part in public affairs, though he never incurred the odium 
which fell upon the other Ministers of the King. With the new 
reign commenced a new order of things, with which he 
was not in harmony. In 1515 he retired from the Chan- 
cellorship; when, shortly afterwards, Wolsey became a Car- 
dinal and a Papal legate, he ceased to be the first personage 
in the English Church. Thenceforward his part in history was 
little more than the official appearances which his high rank made 
necessary. His retirement from power had been caused by poli- 
tical change, by the more commanding position which European 
complications and the ability of Henry VILL. had given to England, 
but his churchmanship was as obsolete as his statesmanship. He 
was ready to make such reforms as he understood, to cleanse away 
the corruptions of the Ecclesiastical Courts, or to make the Uni- 
versity of Oxford more efficient. But he did not comprehend the 
new ideas, nor had he the strong dogmatic faith which was wanted 
for a champion of theold. Happily for him, his time was finished. 
He passed away in extreme old age before the conflict had 
reached its height. It is, however, through his relations with a 
man in whom the new ideas were partly dominant that he is most 
interesting to us. Erasmus found in Warham the most constant 
and munificent of his patrons. The first meeting of the two 
hardly augured such a result. A version of the //ecuba which 
had been used before more than onee for a similar purpose, was 
placed in the hands of the Archbishop, and the doubtful compli- 
ment was acknowledged by the very smallest possible fee. ‘The 
scholar, who had probably miscalculated the amount of the 
great man’s learning, made handsome amends for his error, 
and was in return presented to the Rectory of Alding- 
ton, in Kent. Erasmus refused the living, which would 
have bound him to residence in England, but accepted a pen- 
sion of twenty pounds out of its revenues, and the Arch- 
bishop added out of his private purse an allowance of equal 
amount. From that time the generosity of the patron and the 
gratitude of the scholar suffered no interruption. ‘“ Of those who 
are kind to me,” he says, ‘1 place, in the first place, Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. What genius! what copiousness ! 
what vivacity! what facility in the most complicated discussions ! 
what erudition! what politeness! From Warham none ever parted 
in sorrow.” Such praise, in an age of patronage and dedications, 
was often venal, and Erasmus was not always above selling his 
compliments. But he continued to speak of the dead as he 
had spoken of the living; and his letters to his great 
friend seem to show something of a genuine affection. ‘They 
give us a pleasing picture of Warham’s private life. Whether or 
no he was, as Dr. Hook pronounces him to have been, ‘ deeply 
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religious,” he was a genial, honest, large-hearted man, splendid as 
became his station, but of simple personal tastes, and liberal in 
thought, at least beyond the generation which he outlived. What 
Erasmus described suits the shrewd but kindly face which Holbein 
painted. Between the two we get a vivid idea of his personality. 
It is a curious fact that Erasmus alludes in one passage to 
Warham’s wife (conjugalis) and children. Dr. Hook conjectures 
that the secret of this marriage accounts for something like 
servility in Warham’s conduct to Wolsey. ‘There is, possibly, 
some significance in the use of conjugalis rather than the obvious 
conjux. The lady was everything that a wife should be, but could 
not be safely described by that title. But the fact of her existence, 
whatever her precise relation to the Archbishop may have been, 
was a very significant proof that the old ecclesiastical bonds were 
growing looser. 

We hope, on some future occasion, to discuss the larger and 
more important portion of these volumes, the Life of Cranmer. 





THE NEW HUNGARIAN NOVEL.* 

WE do not pretend to appraise the absolute literary merits of 
Maurice Jékai on the strength of having perused, and that in 
translation, one only of his novels. ‘The pleasure of entering for 
the first time a completely fresh field,—especially one which is 
at the same time so like and so different from our own, so full of 
social elements that we can heartily appreciate, and of varieties 
which give an intense zest to that appreciation,—is so vivid, that 
it would be folly to attempt anything like a literary appreciation 
of Mr. Maurice Jékai’s literary powers on the mere reading of this 
single specimen of his work. Still, we may say that the present 
reviewer has not enjoyed a novel so much for a very long time. 
Mr. Patterson has turned the original Hungarian into most readable 
and idiomatic English, and though we have no means of compar- 
ing, and no power to compare, his version with the original from 
which it is taken, his long residence in Hungary and familiarity 
with Hungarian literature are, we imagine, fair guarantees of its 
substantial accuracy. 

What we have so much enjoyed in this book is its great variety 
and vivacity both of incident and character. No one character 
is studied and delineated in the style to which George Eliot has 
accustomed us here. All the characters are sketched with a 
much slighter hand. But there is scarcely one without its own 
humour or pathos or characteristic local colour ; and then within 
two short volumes, what a variety of these, what a vivacity in 
each of them, and how admirably are they all blended into the 
tissue of the narrative so as really to contibute to the progress of 
the tale! The story is laid during one of the ten years of passive 
resistance to Austrian rule between the Hungarian war of 
1848-9 and the shock given by France to Austria in 1859. 
The tendency of the tale is itself a sign of the times. The 
** New Landlord” is a generous and impulsive Austrian, who 
goes to settle in the midst of Hungary on account of the 
cheapness of the land, and the subject of the story may in some 
sense be said to be the process of his reconciliation to the 
old Hungarian landlord of the same district, the old Magyar 
Chief Garanvélgyi, whose nephew has been thrown into the for- 
tress of Kufstein for his share in the war of 1849, and who is 
himself leading the party of passive resistance to all Austrian 
decrees at the opening of the tale. When the Austrian tobacco 
monopoly is introduced into Hungary, and old Garanvilgyi finds 
that he must buy his tobacco at the Government stores or be 
liable to heavy penalties, he gives up smoking. When an excise 
is put on wine, so that whoever drinks wine contributes to the 
Austrian revenue or endangers his own liberty, old Garanvilgyi 
gives up wine. When news comes that playing cards are to pay 
duty and to be stamped with the Austrian double eagle, old 
Garanvilgyi gives up cards. When a game licence is established 
by the Austrian Government without which no man may shoot 
even on his own property, and even a saddle can only be used 
on giving the Austrian authorities a written assurance that it 
should be used for no purposes dangerous to the Government, old 
Garanvolgyi gives up shooting and riding. When passports are 
established between village and village old Garanvilgyi determines 
to stay always at home. When the Austrian Government gives 
notice that in consequence of the prevalence of certain hatsknown to 
express disloyalty, Hungarians who are anxious to avoid disagree- 
able consequences must look that they do not wear hats approaching 
this fashion, old Garanvilgyi resolves not to go beyond his garden, 
and that only when the weather is fine enough to dispense with 





* The New Landlord. Translated from the original Hungarian of Maurice Jékai. By 
Arthur J. Patterson. 2 vols. London: Macmillan. 
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'a hat altogether. And when a stamp is imposed on the paper 
! . . 

on which legal documents are written, old Garanvilgyi makes 
; the greatest of all sacrifices, and gives up law-suits altogether 
even to the sacrifice of debts due to him. As is the uncle 
's0 is the nephew, the prisoner of Kufstein, who for five years 
makes himself perfectly happy in the fortress, without asking for 
books, or for exercise in the open air, or for any one privilege which 
requires asking for, and yet never resists or disputes a regulation 
| of the fortress of any kind, so deeply rooted is the curious mix. 
| ture of pride and prudence by which these Magyars make their 
orn ng: 4 known to their conquerors, without giving them any 
excuse for further severity. ‘The story turns, as we said, on the 
| reconciliation of the family of these Protestant Garanvélgyis, the 
_ old landlord's family, to the family of the Austrian and Catholic 
Ankerschmidt, the new landlord’s family,—and admirably, indeed 
| are the virtues and qualities of the two contrasted and compared, 
We scarcely know a finer passage anywhere for dry, stern 
pathos, than that in which old Garanvilgyi, on his first half hostile 
meeting with Ankerschmidt, justifies himself for not reading 
German letter which is the subject of dispute, on the ground that 
he has “ forgotten” the language. Ankerschmidt taunts him with 
the ironical character of such a fiction as that. We give old 
Garanvolgyi’s reply :— 

“Garanvolgyi gave a great sigh, drew his chair nearer to the Knight 
and proceeded :—‘ Noble and gallant sir, a man can forget very, very 
important things if he chooses. There was a time when I was for 
twenty-four years the elected governor of this county; every third 
year I was elected anew, andI administered justice according to known 
laws, I maintained order successfully, I defended by word and deed all 
that the country held precious. That state of things passed away. The 
first year it often occurred to me, as it were in a dream, that I must go 
to the county town, that a county sessions was being held, that there 
were important subjects coming on for discussion. But it was folly 
thinking so. All that had been put an end to. I had to forget all that, 
and I did forget it. There was a time when I was a rich man; ifthe 
people were in want, they always sought bread at my house, and found 
it. That, too, has come to an end. For a long time, whenever I saw 
men in rags taking off their hats as they pass under my window, I 
thought that I must go out and ask them why they were in such mis- 
fortune. <A stupid fancy! Things are not with me now as they used to 
be. That also I had to forget, and I did forget it. I had relations upon 
whom I had heapod benefits. They betrayed me, they deprived me of 
the inheritance of my fathers, and I was able to forget my wasted bounty. 
I had a nephew, a dear lad, the only child of my departed sister; him I 
brought up from his cradle, and he was all to me which a son could be 
to a father—good-hearted, honourable, brave, wise, my pride, my sup- 
port, the comfort of my old age. No, he did not deceive me; but he 
now sits in Kufstein, condemned to twelve years’ imprisonment. If he 
had remained with me, if we had kept on the same road together, even 
now he might be free; but because I let him go another way, he must 
now suffer for it, and must waste away the years of his youth between 
four walls, while I have escaped. For a long time it seemed to me that 
I was expecting him home, that he was already in his room, that I heard 
his well known voice, that I recognized his steps in the passage, that it 
would be of some use to dream of him and to take him by the hand, and 
say, ‘ Now thou wilt romain hero ;’ just as if I should then find him here 
even when I awoke. This hallucination stuck by me the longest, but I 
had to forget it, for it was folly (I shall not live to’see him again), and 
I did forget even this sorrow. Sir, I have forgotten what I have lost; 
I have forgotten what I have suffered; I have forgotten what I have 
hoped; I have forgotten the ruin of my country; I have forgotten my 
own pride, my own shame; how then should I not have forgotten that 
on which I never bestow a thought?” 

And the whole picture of the old man is in perfect keeping with 
this noble piece of imaginative sophistry. ‘To an Englishman 
the whole Hungarian war—both the war of arms and the greater 
war of civil resistance which followed it,—is rendered more 
intelligible by this grand and impressive historical picture. Nor 
is his generous foe, the German knight Ankerschmidt, less vivid, 
though to an Englishman his is a much more common-place 
character. His passionate impulses, his high chivalry, his simple 
and even gullible trustfulness, his slowness to believe and conceive 
the infinite dishonesty and chicanery of the German official 
administration of Hungary, and the good-humour with which, on 
the whole, he learns by his own experience the painful lesson 
of the rascality of those of his fellow-countrymen through 
whom Hungary is plundered, make a very happy pendant 
to old Garanvilgyi’s keen and humorous knowledge of the 
world, his stern self-restraint, and nonchalant pride. But besides 
these two strongly painted principal figures, there are a host of minor 
ones of the most admirable vividness. ‘There is the Austrian spy, the 
agent of the Cubinet Noir, Straff, alias Count Bogumil, with a num- 
ber of other aliases, whose cunning and rapacity are so great as to 
outwit himself. The picture of this man’s scoundrelly qualitiesin the 
chapter called ‘“ The Screw of Archimedes” is wonderfully graphic. 
The rascal persuades one of Ankerschmidt’s daughters to run away 
with him and make a private marriage, knowing that she has & 
considerable independent fortune left her by her mother. As It 
| turns out, however, this fortune is dependent on her marrying to 
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fer father’s satisfaction, and when it appears that the man is a 
larly paid spy, he will not give her a penny. ‘Therefore the 
wretch maltreats his wife in order to procure by terror what he 
could not get in any other way, and when with shattered nerves 
she takes refuge with her father, threatens a lawsuit to compel 
her to return to him unless the old gentleman will pay. Of course, 
Ankerschmidt is only too eager to pay; but the fellow raises his 
rice whenever his last demand is conceded, trusting to the 
infinite compassion of the father and the daughter's terror of him. 
He only forgets to allow for his wife’s delicacy, and the terrible 
ure of the uncertainty on her nerves, and when he has screwed 
his terms just up to 6,000/., she dies before he has concluded the 
bargain, and he gets nothing. ‘The story of this Archimedes-screw 
of his and its failure is most powerfully told. ‘Then there is the 
rascally lawyer Grisak, and his various accomplices in the official 
circles and out of them, through the villany of one of whom the 
great inundation of the Theiss is caused,—this is an historical 
incident; and as a contrast to all this rascality there is the 
admirable figure of Garanvolgyi’s simple-hearted, old house- 
steward Kampos, the first to be taken in by Straff, the Austrian 
spy, and the quaintness of whose credulity, when it is practised 
upon on the patriotic side, exceeds even that of the Austrian 
yictims, but whose coolness and shrewdness in dealing with open 
enemies,—the Austrian police,—serves for a scene as admirable 
as some of Sir Walter Scott's pictures of Scotch cunning in 
dealing with Claverhouse and his men. ‘The humour with which 
all the trickery of the story is detailed, and with which the 
different types of trickery—Magyar and German,—are distin- 
guished, is one of the most striking features. 

Nor are the women less graphically sketched. The bel 
esprit, Madame Pajtay, may be a little overdone, though 
her selfish cunning, its successes and discomfitures, are ren- 
dered exceedingly entertaining. In her, intrigue seems to be 
carried rather beyond what is natural, because the woman is 
clever enough, and she must have seen that duplicity so broad was 
running the most obvious and needless risks of exposure. But 
the German prude and flirt, Miss Natalie, the gowvcernante of 
Ankerschmidt’s family, is a perfect sketch as far as she goes; and 
the little heroine Friiulein Elise is one of the sweetest and most 
delicate little bits of rapid sketching that we have seen for many a 
day. On the whole, we can honestly say that a larger number of 
original and novel social sketches—slight, no doubt, but very 
graphic—have never as far as we remember been comprehended in 
so brief and rapidly moving a tale asin this Hungarian story of 
the New Landlord. ‘The portion of the tale which describes the 
inundation of the Theiss is exceedingly spirited. 





LIFE OF PASTOR FLIEDNER.* 

Ir almost seems as if it were the Bethlehems of the world, its 
small, half-forgotten villages, which were destined to be the 
nurseries of ideas whose earlier growth would be stifled in the hot- 
house life of great cities. It would not be amiss if the busiest 
amongst us could find some quie! half-hour to glance at the little 
book now before us. It deals and deals practically with a problem 
the conditions of which will probably never be wholly solved in 
this stage of the world’s history. ‘Disease and misery and vice 
exist. Ihave no time, and less inclination to talk metaphysics 
about them, but my life shall be given to remedy the evil, 
and lessen the load which is crushing down into mere 
animalism the beings made in Grod’s image.’ Such was the real 
upshot of meditations which have placed the name of Theodore 
Fliedner side by side with John Howard and Caroline Fry. 

Soberly and simply the narrative of his life is recorded in the 
pages before us. He was one of twelve children, his father, a quiet, 
Practical, painstaking pastor in the little village of Eppstein, a 
man from whom the farmer got hints for his farm as well as for 
his soul; and from whom the good house-mother learnt that 
vaccination was good for her children as well as reading : a man 
given to hospitality, in which his wife most heartily helped him, 
and was (as the writer simply narrates) reminded in after time 
that “ thereby some have entertained angels unawares,” for when 
early left a widow with a family, the ‘strangers’ they had enter- 
tained proved themselves friends in need, and the two elder boys, 
one of whom is the subject of this notice, had their education and 
subsequent start in life secured by their aid. 

As a child Fliedner was noticeable only as a fat, round-headed, 


came running up. ‘And what do you mean to be?’ asked the 
friend. ‘Oh,’ replied the elder Fliedner, laughing, ‘that is my 
good little fatty : he is to be an honest brewer.’ The child turned 
scarlet, crept away, and cried bitterly.” ‘The sensitive nature for 
which peopleso rarely give fat children credit was deeply wounded. 
Fortunately in this case the child's vexation was not unobserved. 
Ilis father soon after took him into his study, and finding him 
really quick-witted and studious, gave him ample opportunity to 
follow the bent of his own mind. 

In after life a singularly pious man sustained in an outer life 
of incessant activity and laborious work by an inner life of com- 
munion with God, there was no unhealthy precocity in the boy's 
religion. When preparing for his confirmation he learned his 
texts and hymns correctly, and, as he himself records, ‘‘ knelt 
down very carefully at the altar rails, that J might not dirty my 
beautiful new knee-breeches.” His attention was drawn to the 
special work of his life (the re-establishing of an order of 
Deaconesses) by the state of the prisons in Germany, then (in 
1825) in a deplorable condition :—‘* The convicts were crammed 
together in narrow dirty cells, often in damp cellars without light 
or air; boys who had fallen into crime from thoughtlessness were 
mixed up with hoary cunning sinuers ; young girls with the most 
corrupt old women. There was absolutely no classification ; even 
accused persons waiting for trial, who might soon be released 
again as innocent, were placed with criminals who might be under- 
going a lengthened term of imprisonment. ‘There was as good as 
no supervision at all; as long as the jailors allowed no one to 
escape they had fulfilled their duty.” 

For more than two years Fliedner tried to bridge the gulf which 
lay between this criminal class and the rest of the community, in 
his own person ; visiting, teaching, where possible reorganizing : 
but the strength of one man was vain against the giant evils, 
which met him on every side, and he saw that unless he could 
systematically organize superintendence for every branch of the 
work his own efforts would have the effect only of damming up for 
a moment a tide which would roll back with increased violence as 
soon as the pressure of his personal presence was removed. 

While endeavouring to find a matron for the women's ward in 
the Diisseldorf House of Correction, Fliedner found instead the wife 
who for fourteen years so diligently helped him, and if we demur, 
as we do, to the distinctly business-like manner in which Fliedner 
chose both this and his second most admirable wife, it yet adds but 
another proof to the success which attends men of one idea in the 
carrying out of their special project. He had long come to the con- 
clusion that to expect permanent improvement, at least for female 
prisoners, unless a refuge could be procured for them between their 
leaving prison and obtaining employment, was useless ; and finding 
the immense difficulty of making others see with his eyes till the 
working of his plan was before them, he began his first Home 
under the care of his wife’s friend, Catherine Gibel, in the summer- 
house of the parsonage garden. ‘This was ‘the cradle of all 
Fliedner’s institutions.” ‘Three years after he founded his earliest 
deaconesses’ institution with the hospital attached, which proved 
their training school. Belonging to a strictly Protestant com- 
munion, he had no proselytizing schemes; patients were admitted 
to the hospital without distinction of creed, and the services of a 
Roman Catholic physician secured because he was more skilful 
than the Protestant doctors in the town. 

Ilow this grain of mustard seed grew into so large a tree that 
its branches took root in almost every land, sisters or deaconesses 
going into all the various countries of Europe, and many parts of 
Asia and elsewhere, as nurses, teachers, prison matrons, in truth, 
to be found wherever the ery of human bitterness and distress was 
loudest ; how all this was accomplished (as facts patent to us all 
prove that it was) is traced in a condensed form in this little 
narrative, which yet suggests thoughts we may not wholly pass by. 
The brain that set the machine in motion, the hand that kept it 
going is cold, the lips which pleaded with such eager simpleness 
are silent, but his work is worthy to be analyzed. Hitherto, at 
least of late years, all the genius of Germany that has been 
adopted in England is the genius of thought ; but Fliedner’s is that 
of action, and any international exchange of institutions is in 
itself not without a certain value. 

Fliedner’s institution at Kaiserswerth was, and is, a success, 
so also is the institution of St. Loup, of which one trustworthy 
witness writes, ‘‘ the institution gives the idea of a family of 
which the good, kind, M. and Mme. Germond are the heads, and 





ted-cheeked little lad; his father sitting chatting in his arbour | 
with a friend one day, ‘the little Theodore, then seven years old, | 


| 
* Life of Pastor Fliedner. Translated from the German, by Catherine Winkworth. 
ndon: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1867. i 





there is a second house destined for the home of the deaconesses in 
their old age.” ‘The sisters of St. Loup are bound by no promises, 
‘* M. Germond preferring to leave the will entirely free.” Here is 
the keynote to a good deal of our failure, for failure to a certain 
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extent these institutions in England are. The family life which 
prevails at St. Loup, and several other of the Continental homes, 
is in a great degree secured by the recognized headship of a pastor 
and his wife; their place among ourselves is supplied by a Lady | 
Superintendent and a Chaplain. It will be obvious to the most | 
superficial observes that the two systems can scarcely produce the 
same results. The obedience which the Roman Catholic Church | 
finds so essential in its economy, and secures by irrevocable vows, | 
is secured with more personal freedom by the recognized family | 
head. The pastor and his wife are the father and mother of the | 
sisterhood under their roof ; if they tire of their allegiance, they are | 
free to go. ‘The life is simpler, is generally undertaken earlier | 
than amongst ourselves, and it needs very little celestial light to 
enable us to discern that the barrack life of our English in- 
stitutions, officered by one sister promoted over the rest and a non- 
resident Chaplain whose duties are purely official, is no fit pro- 
vision for the life which of all others it is most necessary to render 
free from the deteriorating effects of small rivalries, petty yet 
galling rules, and the yoke of illegitimate authority. 

We are not in the least insensible to the value of the sisterhoods 
amongst us, to the really practical work they are doing and the 
self-devotion which characterizes many of them. There is no 
physician in our great hospitals but will bear most hearty 
testimony to the skill, the tenderness, and the refining influence 
which through these institutions has superseded the drowsy 
ignorance of the paid nurses of even twenty years ago, and in 
many a crowded parish the overworked incumbent blesses the 
day when he was able to secure the services of some devoted 
deaconess, the value of whose untiring help it would be difficult to 
over-estimate ; yet the mass of degradation, of ignorance, misery, dis- 
ease, and low brutality amongst us remains comparatively untouched, 
and it seems quite time that we inquire why, with nolack of material, 
so much effort runs to leaf, aud not to fruit,—why, it is still next 
to impossible for the aged sick poor outside a hospital or a work- 
house to find an unpaid nurse or a skilful hand to put all straight. 
The district visitor speaks kindly words and gives the relief (which 
too often only helps to pauperize), but does not cook the potatoes 
or sweep the room. And there are lower depths, depths amongst 
childhood as well as in our adult population, into which few rays 
of light ever penetrate, which contain a living seething mass we 
call, but at a respectful distance, men and brothers. ‘The fact is, 
much more might and would be done if the work were not encum- 
bered by such a heavy conventional machinery. Were the life 
rendered simpler, and consequently, happier, it would be under- 
taken earlier (an immense advantage), and by a large class who, 
we think wisely, decline to become inmates of institutions 
little better practically than convents. Where the life of a 
deaconess is undertaken by those who would otherwise have a 
distinct occupation in life, would, for instance, be governesses or 
engaged in some other remunerative work, it is fair enough to 
require that in return for an assured home, and provision for old 
age if they remain engaged in the work, they should supply 
definite service, and obey certain understood rules, as in any other 
engagement, and we are far from underrating the amount of actual 
good which would be, indeed is, accomplished by conscientious 
workers who, in their choice of this form of labour, may be actuated 
by the highest motives. For them it is most essential, if the 
necessary rest of a few hours of home life daily is to be secured to 
them after the fatigues of the day, that the institution to which 
they belong should have a family head rather than merely a 
superintending sister. But there remains the large class 
who, with means sufficient to render them altogether independent, 
would, through the absence of family ties or any other peculiarity 
of taste or position, gladly associate themselves with various 
homes for the carrying on of definite work, were there homes, as at 
St. Loup, under the headship of a clergyman and his wife (if he 
have a family, so much the better), and were the society in the 
hours of relaxation as wide as the neighbourhood or the taste of the 
head of the house would permit, and free from the deteriorating 
influence which is the inevitable result of a sisterhood occupied 
solely with their special work ; free, too, from all rules other than 
those to which the daughters in every well appointed household 
must submit. With such headship the oppressive rules which now 
exist would disappear, as concerning “‘ Probationers,” for instance, 
an absurdity where the labourer is free to leave; or costume, which 
may be necessary in certain branches of deaconesses’ work, but 
is clearly not required, and not advisable in many cases, the 
poor greatly appreciating the quiet freshness which characterizes 
the refined taste which the deaconess would be free to exercise were 
she less a machine, The rules, again, as to health are most oppressive, 








not in writing, but in practical working ; useful possibly in the case 


of nurses, though not always then, the most delicate womes 
having often the largest powers of endurance, but the mistake ig 
glaring where the work to be done has a spiritual element in it 
‘The crowd throng and press round many of these philanthropists, 
but it is given here and there, to one and another, to touch and 
quicken human souls; and such feel that in the contact virtue has 
gone out of them ; they are unequal for the time to another effort 
the very intensity of their sympathy has, for the moment, pg 
stroyed its elasticity. Are they worthless agents because their 
work has been compressed into moments, moments almost in- 
variably succeeded by physical languor? Yet this is the present 
system amongst us. ‘The sister must be able to do a certain 


| quantity of work, the quality cannot be weighed in the scales of 


this social machine. Nor is this want of spiritual discernment 
confined to English committees; it banished many a helper from 
Fliedner’s band, ‘‘ Always in harness himself, he expected hig 
associates to maintain the same degree of tension.” ** Tenderly 
strung minds found themselves badly off in his hands, and for the 
most part continued with him but a short time.” Yet these are 
the minds we want to enlist, if any permanent good is to be done. 





A HISTORY OF THE HOSIERY AND LACE 
MANUFACTURES.* 


Tue author of the volume before us has to deal with a subject 
which, while of great commercial importance, is not without 
elements of general literary interest. We are bound, however, to 
confess that we do not think the greater portion of his work will 
possess much attraction for the general reader. He certainly 
does not treat his subject after the manner of Mr. Smiles, 
The literary ability he displays is, indeed, of a very mediocre 
and inartistic character. His style, if not altogether bad, 
is too often clumsy, confused, and prolix. His notions of 
ancient general history are hardly such as we are accustomed to 
expect in the present day, especially from a man dealing with a 
scientific subject. In his first chapter he discusses the question as 
to the origin of the useful arts in general, and appears inclined to 
believe that they were in part divinely suggested to our first parents 
in Eden. The old hand-weaving loom, he is strongly disposed to 
think, was not only known to the * antidiluvian [sic] world,” 
but was also possibly of divine origin. On the other hand, 
our author observes that ‘‘to what extent soever knowledge 
of material objects with their powers and uses was imparted 
to man, it would be only so far as to stimulate him to 
improve them [?] and lead to the acquisition of more. God 
does for man, ordiuarily, only that which he cannot do for him- 
self. So, on the very first occasion for the exercise of ingenuity, 
our first parents sewed fig leaves together,”—that is, without 
divine assistance. We may remark, par parenthdse, that Mr. 
Felkin intimates his preference for the reading ‘‘ joined ” instead 
of ‘‘sewed,”—we suppose because all difficulties with regard to 
the knowledge of needle and thread in Eden, as implied by the 
latter term, are thereby avoided. With this reference to his 
style of criticism and speculation, we dismiss what the author 
has further to say concerning the history of textile fabrics before 
the Flood, and in the ancient world, without further comment. 
He is only able to deal with authorities at second-hand, and even 
with the best second-hand authorities he appears often to be 
unacquainted. 

If we have appeared somewhat hard on Mr. Felkin in the pre- 
ceding remarks, we have now something to say in his favour. No 
sooner does he proceed to handle the subject to which his work is 
specially devoted, than he shows himself to be thoroughly familiar 
with all its complicated details. ‘To a perfect acquaintance with 
his subject he joins enthusiasm for his work and a perseverance 
and industry that are by no means common. Of these things the 
present ponderous and exhaustive volume, which the author tells 
us he wrote in the seventy-second year of his life, is sufficient 
evidence. On its own special subject, Mr. Felkin’s volume will 
long remain the standard work, as it is the only complete account 
ever published. Beyond a few scattered notices in the county his- 
torians of Nottingham and Leicester, and cursory outlines in the 
Encyclopedias and the works of Beckmann and Dr. Ure, the only 
detailed work on the subject is that of Mr. Gravener Henson, which 
only brings the history down to the year 1780, and remains a 
fragment. Most of Mr. Felkin’s book, however, appeals only to & 
very narrow circle of readers, chiefly to mechanicians and those 
specially engaged in the manufactures here dealt with. More 
than half of the volume, for instance, consists of descriptions 





* A History of the Machine-Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures. By W. Felkia, 
F.LS., F.G.S. London: Longmans. 1867. 
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abe structure and peculiarities of every variety of the stocking 
frame, and of that still more delicate and complicated piece of 
mechanism developed from it, the lace machine. These descrip- 
tions, as we learn from the author, who spent a great amount 
of labour and nearly a year of time in compiling them, are 
principally condensations of more than 700 specifications of 

tents. To show the abundance of the materials of this kind 
which he had to work upon, the author observes that the brief 
notices of the specifications of inventions and improvements in the 
hosiery and lace machines, just issued by the Patent Office, fill a 
yolume of no less than 1,070 pages. In fact, as there is, perhaps, 
no class of machines more complicated than those under discussion, 
go their specifications are amongst the most voluminous in existence. 
To this branch of manufacture belongs in fact the so-called 
« monster patent,” of which the following particulars are given by 


our author :— 

“In 1835, Crofts took out what is called his ‘monster’ patent, No. 

6.854, from its enormous length of specification (filling 149 pages, and 
requiring 49 sheets of drawings, many of them of no little intricacy), as 
well as from the significant fact that it claimed and described nine pro- 
fessed inventions and improvements in the manufacture of spotted goods 
and cloth works. ...... The cost to Mr. Fisher of taking the patent 
for these machines was said to have been from 4,000/. to 5,000. ....-. 
The cost to the Patent Office of their 250 published copies (of the speci- 
fication) has been 250/.” (p. 324.) 
The considerable portion of the volume devoted to the explanation 
of the multitudinous variety of intricate machines, the prolific 
progeny of the simple stocking frame invented in the year 1589 
by a Nottinghamshire clergyman, does not, however, come 
under the head of literature, and possesses a purely technical 
interest. It is different with those sections of the work which 
treat of the manufacture as affecting society at large and the 
fortunes of the principal individuals connected with it in parti- 
cular. In regard to the latter, it is sad to read the numerous 
instances adduced in the present work of important inventive 
achievements left unrewarded. If inventive skill is one of the 
most important of civilizing forces, it follows that when civilization 
abandons the inventor to neglect and starvation, as she has too 
often done, and nowhere more than in connection with the hosiery 
and lace manufactures, she is really sapping part of her own founda- 
tions. The well known story of Lee himself, who was refused a 
patent for his invention by Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards 
by King James I., and who subsequently quitted his ungrateful 
country for France, where, being equally unsuccessful, he was 
left to die in neglect, is but the first of a too numerous 
catalogue of similar misfortunes endured by inventors in connec- 
tion with the branch of industry of which he is the founder. 

Mr. Felkin’s account of the invention of the stocking frame by 
the Rev. William Lee, and of the subsequent life of that unfor- 
tunate inventor, is accurate, but dry. Much of the romance with 
which the origin of this invention has been invested is, it is almost 
needless to say, pure invention itself. ‘The account of Lee’s expul- 
sion from the University, for marrying contrary to the statutes 
of his College, and then,—when the only source of subsistence for 
himself and his wife consisted of the stockings she knitted,—his 
constructing a machine to relieve his lady of her) ~g and monoton- 

ous labours, has both poetry and verisimili co recommend 
it. It has accordingly been eagerly repe. :d and_ believed. 
It has formed the subject of Royal Academy paintings, of 
popular novels, and we believe even of poems. But then, 
unfortunately for the poets, painters, and novelists, it is 
not true. Lee, who graduated M.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, was never expelled from his alma mater, and appears 
never to have been married at all. He settled as incumbent of 
Calverton, near Nottingham, where the invention was designed 
and perfected by him. He afterwards gave up his clerical duties 
in order to bring his machine before the world. ‘The unfortunate 
results to himself personally and, on the other hand, the benefits 
to society at large it is unnecessary here to repeat. We may 
mention, for the sake of those curious in such matters, that a por- 
trait of Lee, by Balderston, hung on the walls of the Hall of the 
Worshipful Company of Framework Knitters of London at least 
till the middle of the last century. Some time ago it was inquired for 
with a view to its being placed in the gallery of portraits of eminent 
men in the South Kensington Museum, but the search for it has 
proved fruitless; and we fear that this, the only representation of 
him ever known to have existed, has been irretrievably lost. In 
this connection Mr. Felkin, paraphrasing what was said of another 
eminent man, very appropriately says :— 

“Is a monument to the memory of William Lee sought after? Let 
the inquirer visit Nottingham, Leicester, Chemnitz, Appolda, Troyes, 
and Nismes. The teeming populations of those cities, with tho districts 





around them, and the vast manufactures in which they are profitably 
employed, silently and unintentionally, but eloquently, perpetuate his 
fame. For the foundations of the trade which has grown into such 
ae proportions and made them rich and great were laid by 
im. 

The origin of hand knitting, which preceded the invention of 
the stocking frame, cannot be determined. Though there are no 
certain references to it in history till about a century before Lee’s 
invention, it is by no means clear that it was not practised early 
enough to exonerate the poet Chatterton from the charge made 
against him by some of his critics, of having anticipated its 
invention in a reference to it in one of his Rowley poems. The 
invention of pillow lace, on the other hand, can be pretty clearly 
traced to Barbara Uttmann, the wife of Christopher Uttmann, 
who resided at the castle of Annaberg, in Saxony. The year 1561 
is assigned as the date of the invention. Pillow lace itself, how- 
ever, was preceded by various other species of fabrics serving the 
same purpose,—by network and needlework, lace and embroidery, 
which may be traced iu some form or other up to the remotest 
nations of antiquity. After the invention of pillow lace in 1561, 
its manufacture rapidly spread over Europe, and was particularly 
cultivated in the Netherlands, France, and England. Two 
centuries afterwards, about 1760, the manufacture of lace 
by machinery was first commenced at Nottingham, the machines 
being a modification of the stocking frame. Nottingham 
now produces machine-made lace to the annual value of 
5,000,000/. We have no space here to enter into a detailed 
description of the machines on which this beautiful fabric is made ; 
suflice it to say that in the whole field of practical mechanism there 
is nothing to surpass the astonishing ingenuity displayed in the 
construction of the numerous varieties of the lace machine. 
Severely as the manufacture of pillow lace was affected by the 
introduction of machinery, it has, nevertheless, never been alto- 
gether superseded. ‘ Both here [in England] and on the Con- 
tinent a reaction has steadily set in, so that there are at present 
more persons employed in making pillow lace than.at any former 
period of its history.” The whole of the lace manufacture is liable 
to constant fluctuations between extreme adversity and prosperity, 
owing to sudden and fickle changes of fashion. At present, as. 
our author informs us, the rage is for old hand-made lace of every 
kind. The demand for rare old lace has led to a somewhat re- 
markable result. Insome of the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean it was the practice in past ages for brides to lay aside 
the rich lace robes and veils in which they appeared at the marriage 
ceremony, and never to wear them again during life. On the 
decease of a married lady, however, the bridal lace was once more 
brought to light, and she who had worn it but once before at her 
wedding feast was now carried in it to the tomb. Of late years the 
vaults containing these precious and often magnificent robes have 
been systematically rifled, and the articles thus plundered now find 
their way to the markets of Paris, Brussels, and London, where 
they command enormous prices. 

There are numerous points of interest into which we regret that 
we have not space to follow the author. His accounts of the state. 
of the hosiery manufacture in Saxony, in France, and in the United 
States are very interesting. On the whole, England maintains 
the lead among her rivals notwithstanding the fact that, except in 
the United States, labour is considerably cheaper abroad than in 
England. Yet perhaps there is no branch of industry where the 
average wages of Inglish artizans have been lower than in 
that of hosiery. Omitting the past year or two, the average 
earnings of framework knitters for the last forty years have not 
exceeded six shillings per week. Of late the trade has revived. 
The value of the English hosiery manufacture in 1866 was 
8,000,000/. sterling, and it gave employment in all to 150,000 
hands, who were engaged in manufacturing no less than 5,000 
different kinds of articles included under the general name of 
hosiery. In parting with Mr. Felkin’s work, we can only repeat 
that whatever its defects of style or arrangement, it is the com- 
pletest condensed collection of facts on its special subject in 
existence. 





COX’S HISTORY OF THE REFORM BILLS OF 1866 
AND 1867.* 
Tuer history of the remarkable political crisis, which com- 
menced with the death of Lord Palmerston and has not yet ex- 
pended all its force, deserved to be written while the enthusiasm 
it evoked still sparkled freshly, and while all the trifling circum- 
stances of its origin and progress were vividly remembered. Mr. 





* A History of the Reform Bills of 1866 and 1867. By Homersham Cox, M.A. 
London: Longmans. 
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Homersham Cox, though favourably known as a writer on constt- 
tutional law, scarcely possessed all the qualifications required for a 
task so difficult as that walking over concealed fires to which 
Horace likened the enterprise of the author who essays contem- 
porary history. He is industrious, painstaking, and in his state- 
ments of fact minutely accurate ; but he is a partizan, and a very 
hearty one; and his book, though valuable in many respects, has 
all the defects of a partizan pamphlet. ‘To the Member of Parlia- 
ment, the political writer, and even the ordinary reader, who wishes 
to refresh his memory concerning the remarkable transactions of 
1867, Mr. Cox’s history of the rival Reform Bills will be very 
welcome, but it would be hazardous to rely on Mr. Cox’s account 
alone of the Parliamentary conflicts. All that is Tory, or, still 
worse, tainted with the air of Adullam, is in Mr. Cox’s view utterly 
abominable. He cannot believe that any good can come out of 
the Cave or its allies. He is a cordial Gladstonian, and his 
faith in the Liberal leader is only equalled by his contempt and 
detestation of Mr. Disraeli. Indeed, the most interesting feature 
in the book is that it is in the main a passionate impeachment of 
the Premier. In every page Mr. Cox deals some blow at the sin- 
cerity, or the ability, or the political foresight of Mr. Disraeli, and 
most of these blows, we are bound to say, are well aimed and 
strike home. 

The first chapter of this history sketches briefly but clearly the 
growth of the Reform movement from the Act of 1832 to the 
decease of the Palmerstonian Parliament in 1865. The second 
chapter narrates the inception and introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure of 1866, which Mr. Cox dutifully defends, though it is 
clear that he, like Mr. Bright and others of its supporters, was 
anxious to go further. In this part is introduced one of the most 
valuable discussions in the volume, a lucid and concise statement 
of the law of rating in its relation to the franchise. This subject, 
Mr. Cox justly observes, was utterly unknown, in the beginning 
of the session of 1866, to the House of Commons, except to some 
half-dozen members, among whom we must include Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright. Even at the end of the following year, as Mr. 
Cox points out, the great majority were unable, or,did not take 
the pains to unravel the mysteries of compounding; and Mr. 
Disraeli himself, when introducing his Bill in March, 1867, ex- 
hibited gross ignorance of the manner in which the rating 
clauses would limit the extended measure of enfranchisement 
which he professed to offer the country. The third chapter deals 
with the results of Lord Grosvenor’s revolt, the departure 
of Mr. Gladstone from his original resolve, and the introduction 
of the Seats’ Bill. The fourth chapter gives the history of the 
Bill in committee ; the attacks made upon it, more or less directly, 
by the motions of Lord Stanley, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Ward Hunt, 
and Lord Dunkellin, the defeat of Ministers on the last division, 
and the consequent resignation of Lord Russell. The fifth 
chapter sums up the political lessons of the session, explains the 
possibility of the Conservative victory, and the prospects of 
reform in the hands of Lord Derby and his colleagues. With 
this chapter the first and the least interesting portion of Mr. 
Cox’s history terminates. It is the least interesting because Mr. 
Disraeli is not in it the central figure, as he becomes in the history 
of 1867; and though Mr. Cox never loses an opportunity of 
giving the Tory leader a hard knock on the sconce, he does not 
bait him so unrelentingly and unceasingly as in the subsequent 
chapters. 

Mr. Cox’s theory of Mr. Disraeli’s character has the interest of 
novelty. It assumes rather than establishes by coherent evidence 
that the Premier is not only an insincere, but an incapable 
politician. This view directly conflicts with the ordinary notion 
that Mr. Disraeli’s conduct during last session was a marvel of 
astuteness and knowledge of human nature, or, at least, Parlia- 
mentary nature. It also directly controverts the ‘education ” 
theory put forward by Mr. Disraeli himself. Mr. Cox insists that 
in the beginning of 1867, Mr. Disraeli had actually no policy 
whatever, that he literally did not understand the suffrage question, 
that he had no other wish or notion than to drift with the tide 
of opinion in the House of Commons, however that might happen 
torun. Mr. Disraeli had no intention but to keep in place, at any 
hazard, for the year at all events, and this, Mr. Cox argues, was 
the meaning of the sudden change which took place in the senti- 
ments of the Tory leader with respect to the relation between 
Reform and the fate of Ministries. Before the fall of Lord 
Russell's Administration he had acted on the obviously just motive 
that Reform, like other great questions, in approaching which 
Liberals and Conservatives start from conflicting principles, was a 


legitimate battle-ground of party ; when he came into power him. 
self, he turned round and repudiated this theory in decided terms 
In the same way he changed his front with respect to the relation 
that ought to subsist between the House and the Government, 
As long as Mr. Gladstone persisted in his resolution to adhere to 
the original plan propounded by his Cabinet, and to keep back the 
Redistribution Bill, Mr. Disraeli was virtuously indignant with the 
dictation of the Ministry ; but when they yielded to the impor- 
tunities of the House and offered the option of a double or single 
Bill, Mr. Disraeli was equally wroth with them for this undignified 
abdication of their functions. The year after, it was Mr. Disraeli 
who abdicated his function of leader of the House with the 
audacious humility of a Uriah Heep, and the supple legerdemain 
of a juggler. 

The history of the ‘‘ bogus” Resolutions and Bills that pre- 
ceded the real Bill, introduced by Mr. Disraeli on the 18th of 
March, 1867, is well sketched by Mr. Cox; but the examination 
of the Disraelian Bill itself, as it came fresh from the Cabinet 
crucible, is of greater practical importance. ‘Ihree points Mr, 
Cox makes perfectly clear. First, that on the introduction of 
his Bill as it stood, Mr. Disraeli either made use of wilful mis- 
representation of fact in addressing the House, or was culpably 
ignorant of the deductions which were to be made from his bril- 
liant estimate; secondly, that the Bill of 1867 as it stood at first 
enfranchised a lesser number of citizens than even the Bill of 
1866; and, thirdly, that by its dual vote and its fancy fran- 
chises it would really have increased proportionally the electoral 
power of the wealthier and already enfranchised classes. To 
these may be added two other conclusions not less im- 
portant, first, that the liberal character imparted to the Bill 
in committee was the gift of the Opposition ; and, secondly, that 
the “ principle” of ‘personal rating” never existed in the Bill, 
nor, indeed, could exist in any piece of practical legislative work. 
The Bill was liberalized by four amendments which the Govern- 
ment were either beaten upon or forced under pressure to accept. 
These, it is to be remembered, were Mr. Ayrton’s amendment, 
by which the term of residence in boroughs was reduced from two 
years to twelve}months, Mr. Locke King’s amendment, which 
compelled Mr. Disraeli to lower the county franchise from 151. to 
12/., the introduction of the lodger franchise, and the great 
amendment of Mr. Hodgkinson, which abolished the system of 
compounding. Every one of these, in the first instance, Mr. Dis- 
raeli opposed, except the lodger franchise, which he quietly put on 
one side, and afterwards when it had been passed in the Commons 
permitted Lord Malmesbury and Lord Cairns to play tricks with in 
the Upper House. These four changes were the most important. 
But in the earlier part of the session Mr. Gladstone had pointed out 
ten changes as necessary, of which nine became law. ‘The single 
exception was a limitation which would exclude the lower class of 
voters. 

In addition to Mr. Disraeli himself, there are several minor 
members of the Conservative party to whom Mr. Cox appears to 
bear a keen and watchful animosity. Among these may be num- 
bered Lord Robert Montagu, who, to Mr. Cox’s great indignation, 
resorted more than once during the Reform debates to historical 
arguments against an extended suffrage. Mr. Cox undertakes to 
show the noble Lord’s fitness for this line of reasoning by the 
following quotation from a speech delivered by the noble Lord in 
the debates on Lord Russell’s Bill of 1860 :— 

“Next was the theory that representation ought to depend on the 
possession of property, that land ought to be represented ; because that 
no stability or permanence can be expected unless the electors have 
something at stake...... It was the principle under which our 
liberties have taken root and grownup. This was proved by an old Act 
of the 8th Henry VI., c. 7, declaring ‘ what sort of men shall be chosen 
knights of the Parliament.’..... It was a little after this, in 1264, 
that burgesses of towns first had soats in Parliament. At this time the 
House of Commons consisted of knights only.” 


On this Mr. Cox observes :-— 


“Tt is to be regretted that the conventional schoolboy was not present 
to inform Lord Robert Montagu that Henry VI. reigned not before 1264, 
but more than one hundred and fifty years after that date, that burgesses 
sat in Parliament during the reigns of the seven preceding kings, namely 
Henry III., Edward I., Edward IL, Edward IIL, Richard I, Henry 5 
and Henry V.; and that the parliamentary franchise of boroughs had been 
established and minutely regulated by innumerable precedents, statutes, 
and proceedings in Parliament, before the Act of Henry VI. respecting 
forty-shilling freeholders in counties (to which he refers) was passed. 


To this Mr. Cox appends the simple statement of the fact that 
in 1867 the office of Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
for Education was conferred on Lord Robert Montagu by the 
| Conservative Government. 
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“The reader will perhaps be, on the whole, disappointed with 
this book, notwithstanding its many merits and its brisk and 
readable style. It is not either a complete or an impartial history 
of the singular and momentous episode in English politics of 
which it undertakes to treat. Many points are missed, or 
very slightly touched upon by the author, which most persons 
sould consider important enough to deserve even a lengthened 
notice. Mr. Cox barely alludes to the great popular demonstra- 
tions of the autumn of 1866, and the following winter, which had 
so powerful an influence on the counsels of the Government and 
the drift of public opinion. In the same way, there is a material 
omission in the story of the experimental 6/. Bill of Mr. Disraeli, 
for Mr. Cox does not notice Sir John Pakixgton’s celebrated 
Droitwich speech, which stamped that idle piece of trifling with 
the name of the “* Ten Minutes’ Bill.” There are some other slips 
of a similar character which may be justly considered blemishes in 
Mr. Cox’s book ; but with these defects it has still so many merits, 
and is calculated to be so useful, that it may be safely recommended 
to the attention of every political student who will not feel hurt at 
the sight of Mr. Disraeli in the pillory. 





TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF SOUTH AFRICA.* 
We cannot promise the reader of Mr. Chapman’s travels great 
novelty of scenery or incident, and, indeed, we must admit that in 
this, as in all books of the same kind, there will not be found that 
variety of life and adventure which might have been expected if 
his travels had extended over a less limited region. But if any one 
were to take up these two volumes with the view of enumerating 
and classifying the various adventures and incidents, or, perhaps, of 
endeavouring to discover the laws of succession {and recurrence 
which may be supposed to govern even elephant hunts and cata- 
atrophes in the desert,—an admirably harmless occupation for a 
vacant mind on a rainy afternoon,—it may be safely predicted 
that the attention even of such a reader would often be arrested 
and long detained before the completion of the task. It is 
not unlikely that he would become interested in the book. We 
do not, however, recommend those who are not conscious of con- 
siderable powers of perseverance, or who are not specially fond of 
this kind of literature, to endeavour to read steadily through these 
two volumes, though it is undoubtedly possible, and yet the book is 
well worth keeping as long as a circulating library will permit. For 
our author has collected a considerable amount of interesting in- 
formation about the physical features of the country, and must 
have had a fair knowledge of botany and geology, and even of 
physiology and philology, judging from his treatment of these 
and similar subjects. ‘There are also many interesting traits 
of character brought out, many anecdotes well told, and many 
adventures affording some degree of excitement. And as it may 
honestly be said that these are well put together, and that each 
is interesting in itself, the thread of the narrative not being lost, 
nor accuracy sacrificed to arrangement, the book cannot be ruth- 
lessly consigned at once to the dust of the higher shelves. It 
should be added that Mr. Chapman is evidently a good shot, an 
eager sportsman, and a fair diplomatist, and yet that the style of 
his narrative is one which shows his own estimate of his powers to 
have been moderate, and this cannot perhaps be said with equal 
truth of all who have committed to writing and have published 
accounts of their own travels in Central Africa. 

The narrative extends over a space of fifteen years, from 
October, 1849, to September, 1864, and gives an account of four 
or five distinct expeditions. ‘The ground travelled over during 
those expeditions lies between Natal and the Zambesi river, and 
between the Limpopo river on the east and the Walvirsch bay 
on the west. The extreme latitudes will accordingly be about 
17 8S. and 30 S., and the greater part of the time was spent 
between long. 20 E. and 30 E. The tribes of whom, therefore, 
we hear most are the Bechuana, Matebele, Damara, and 
Namaqua. <A good deal also is said about the Bamanwato and the 
Boers. 

The chief object that Mr. Chapman had in view was trade. He 
describes his motive in starting to have been the commencement 
of a commercial enterprise beyond the colonial limits, but he also 
admits having been animated by a youthful passion for exploring. 
At any rate, one great object of each expedition appears to have 
been the acquisition of ivory, and consequently adventures with 
elephants are among those which recur most frequently. ‘The 
scene described just before he kills his first elephant, as it is one 
of the nearest of many very near escapes, and as it presents the 
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main characteristics of most of the subsequent adventures of the 
same kind, is perhaps the best to present at once to the reader :— 

“Ten ineffectual shots had I fired into his hind-quarters, and on 

dismounting for the eleventh time, at a distance of twenty paces—for I 
laboured under the impression that he could go no faster than a 
walk—I flattered myself that I was now going to get a fine broadside. 
As he turned towards me I fired point-blank, and before the smoke had 
evaporated from the muzzle of my gun, to my great consternation he 
raised aloft his huge trunk, and, uttering a shrill cry like the sound from 
some unearthly trumpet in the sky, rushed upon mo with distended ears, 
at a pace that I should not have given even an unwounded elephant credit 
for. .... Although the elephant was only twenty paces distant when I 
fired, I managed to scramble on my saddle before he was down upon me, 
being then within three or four paces of my back. The terrific and 
appalling cry which he uttered while pursuing mo gavo additional impetus 
to the speed of my willing little steed, and I felt more misgiving about 
the unevenness of the ground, which had been cut up by the elephants, 
than the speed of my horse. Three or four times, when his cry ceased, 
I ventured to look round, believing he had given up the pursuit, but as 
often did he increase his trumpeting, until after ruuning about 400 yards 
I had gained about forty paces in safety, though, to my great annoyance, 
my horse stumbled several times. At this juncture I turned suddenly 
my horse's head into a small thicket, when, becoming entangled in the 
bush, I deserted my steed and crept through the underwood, to make 
security doubly sure. ...... My friend Wirsing, who had also put 
four bullets into the beast, now joined me, and, gnashing my teeth, I 
followed my enemy for another quarter of a mile, when, coming up to a 
small tree, with a tuft of boughs sufficient to conceal his head, he came 
toastand. This was my opportunity: to make sure of my victim I 
approached to within thirty paces of him, and, dismounting, took a most 
deliberate aim for his heart. I pulled the trigger, when, to my most 
unspeakable chagrin, my gun missed, and its report brought the elephant 
down upon me moro furiously than before. My horse, startled at his 
cry, would not permit me to mount.” 
Besides scenes such as this, there are, as perhaps we have a 
right to expect, many stray bits of information in natural history 
of considerable interest. He speaks of having walked seven inches 
deep in locusts, and of their having devoured in two hours a field 
of corn which might have yielded 600 bushels. And a little later 
he says, his “attention was attracted by a slight movement in the 
ground, and shortly rose a small round lid with a hinge, like the 
lid of a snuff-box. This opening disclosed a large hairy spider 
emerging from a neat cell beneath, which was lined with a white, 
smooth, silky substance; having crawled away for a short dis- 
tance, the spider returned, bearing a dead locust, which it dropped 
into its hole, and, then following, closed the lid with its foot.” 

Many things of this kind occur in the course of his travels 
which will be of interest to such readers as are not already well 
acquainted with the natural history of the tropics. And it must 
also be added that the author has appended at the close of the 
second volume some valuable descriptive notes of animals and 
birds, mentioning 300 or 400 species, together with a good 
deal of information on the insects and the botany, and on the 
Damara language. These, together with the incidental notices of 
the different objects as they occur in the course of the narrative, 
will be of interest to many readers. And there are some intelli- 
gent remarks on the course of policy pursued by England towards 
the neighbouring tribes, and the manner in which our interests 
and the interests of the missionary have been affected by it. 

On the subject of the position and character of the Boers of the 
Transvaal, after discussing the causes of a change of feeling among 
the tribes of South Africa unfavourable to the English, Mr. 
Chapman remarks, apparently with some justice, that the time and 
energy of missionaries might have been more fruitful if they had 
devoted themselves to the advancement and instruction of the 
Boers themselves. He describes them as at present imbued with 
the belief, most fatal alike to civilization and to morality, that the 
soul of a black man is not esteemed by its Creator equal to the 
soul of a white man. And it seems probable that the removal of 
the prejudices resulting from such a belief would enable the Boers 
to gain the friendly confidence of the native tribes, and sodo much 
to facilitate the labours of missionaries in that country. 

It must not be omitted that the author crossed Dr. Livingstone’s 
tracks on several occasions, and has been able to contribute some 
interesting facts about the labours of that most courageous and 
indefatigable man, and to give some idea of the impression pro- 
duced by him upon the tribes through whose territory he had 
travelled, and of the traces left by him in different places in 
which he temporarily settled. ‘There is a passage (Vol. L, 
chapter 15), too long to quote for the benefit of the present 
reader, on the subject of missionaries, and their position with 
regard to trade, which those who have an opportunity would 
do well to read. There are also inserted some interesting papers 
by a Mr. Green, giving his experiences in the same and neighbour- 
ing counties, and containing some passages of thrilling interest. 
It would be well in some English congregations if an oflicial were 
employed similar to the Namaqua ‘‘ corporaal” toawaken sleepers 
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with a box on the ear, though it might be difficult to maintain the 
impartiality which is possible in the absence of bonnets. 

That a curious change must be taking place in the physical 
features of the country seems to be indicated by the following 
passage among others :— 

“When I first entered this country I found many of these ponds with 

an abrupt bank all round, and the water then, as was usual, nearly up 
to the top; but even in ten years a wonderful change has taken place; 
the water has gradually diminished, owing no doubt to the general 
dessication going on; and in places where formerly I could swim we 
have now to go underground for a supply of water. Whenever late and 
heavy rains fall the natives say that things are very much better, though 
never as it used to be of old. They say the country is dead.” 
The description of the African Niagara, with the glorious scenery 
surrounding the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, conveys as nearly 
as words can convey what must be the effect of a fall of 
water, probably inferior in amount only to the fall in North 
America, combined with a vegetation and colour which can only 
be met with in tropical latitudes. 

Admitting that the editor of Travels in South Africa may 
happen to have chosen an unfortunate year for the production 
of his narrative, as far at least as concerns fastidious readers, 
we still, without hesitation, recommend this book to those 
who are interested in Africa. The traveller has been adven- 
turous and energetic, the narrator truthful and modest, and it 
must not be forgotten that to men such as Mr. Chapman the 
gratitude of mankind is due. For the result of the efforts 
prompted by the enthusiasm of these men is the civilization of 
barbarous tribes,—indeed, the spread of human intercourse for 
all purposes, low and high,—results surely not unworthy of the 
‘¢ Enthusiasm of Humanity.” 
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Vittoria Colonna; Her Life and Poems. By Mrs. Henry Roscoe, 
(Macmillan.)—This sketch of Vittoria Colonna is elegantly and taste- 
fully written, and Mrs. Henry Roscoe has entered into her subject with 
the natural sympathy of a cultivated woman for one of her own order. 
Perhaps we should sec more of Vittoria Colonna if she had not been 
smothered under a pile of epithets by the customary exaggeration of 
her native language. The “curt Tuscan, sober, expurgate, shorn of an 
issimo,” for which Browning longs, had not come into fashion when an 
Italian poetess was described as diva, divina, maravigliosa, altissima, 
illustrissima, vertuosissima, dottissima, castissima, gloriosissima. And it 
may be owing to this flood of panegyric in the writers on whom Mrs. 
Henry Roscoe must have drawn for her materials that even in this bio- 
graphical sketch we have less of the woman than of the poetess. How- 
ever, Mrs. Henry Roscoe has been happy in the choice of such poems as 
bear on Vittoria’s history and character. The friendship and interchange 
of mind between Vittoria and Michael Angelo naturally engross much 
of Mrs. Henry Roscoe’s attention, and form a leading feature in her 
book. We should have been glad if more independence of thought had 
appeared in the book, and if quotations from other writers, many of them 
contemporary, were less frequent. There are also one or two slight 
inaccuracies, as whore “ conantia frangere frangunt” is translated 
‘they endeavouring to break are broken,” and where a group of painters 
is classed together at the end of the fifteenth, and beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries, so as to include Fra Angelico, who died in 1455, and 
Tintoretto, who was not born till 1512. 

Essays from “ Good Words.” By Honry Rogers. (Strahan.)—The 
papers in this volume are unequal, and while some are worthy of the 
ability of Zhe Eclipse of Faith, others will not add to the author's reputa- 
tion. The dream on which the second essay is founded reminds us that 
Mr. Rogers has once before made use of such a vehicle for reducing other 
men’s arguments ad absurdum, and throws some little doubt on the 
fairness of the process. The dialogue on sirikes and lock-outs is open 
to the samo kind of objection. Some of the other essays, however, are 
able and convincing. The article on M. Renan’s Les Apétres, which 
appeared in the Fortnightly Review, cannot have shocked the readers of 
that periodical by any display of prejudice, and is therefore all the more 
conclusive as a criticism. Similarly the paper on “ Christianity Vindi- 
cated from Persecuting Tendencies” ends with a very sound piece of 
reasoning. On “Public Executions” and on “ Railway Accidents ” 
Mr. Rogers writes with some power, though what he says is not new in 
itself, and the sketches which reinforce his argument are not wholly his 
own. Altogether the Hssays from Good Words must have done service 
in the pages of the magazine, and deserved to be reprinted. 

Abyssinia, Mythical and Historical. By Richard Chandler. (Skeet.) 
—While our expedition was on its way to Abyssinia, Mr. Chandler seems 
to have gone to the British Museum. The results are before us. Thoy 
have already appeared in a magazine. 

Routledge's Handbook of Football. (Routledge and Sons.)—A short 


The Story of the Irish before the Conquest: trom the Mythical Peried to 
the Invasion under Strongbow. By M.C. Ferguson. (Bell and Daldy.)— 
The whole period with which this book deals is of a distinctly mythical 
nature, though it is divided into portions of more or less probability, and 
they are honoured with names implying more or less certainty. But all 
is a mass of legend, fiction, poetry; nor do these characteristics die out 
though they are softened as we come down to later times. Mr. Ferguson, 
has done wisely to lay modern Irish poets under contribution, but the 
legends, as he gives them, are ruder and more in keeping with the life 
which they describe than the graceful readings of the contemporaries of 
Tennyson. 

The Monks of the West. By the Count de Montalembert. Authorized 
translation. Vols. IV. and V. (Blackwood.)—These two volumes of 
Count Montalembert’s great work contain the history of St. Oswald and 
St. Wilfrid, St. Cuthbert and the Venerable Bede, or rather of the 
gradual conversion of England by their means, and of the way in which 
Christianity and civilization were planted throughout this island. That 
M. de Montalembert should be an energetic champion of these saints 
and heroes will surprise nobody. That he should interest even the 
coldest in the work done by them, should invest their lives with a halo 
of the miraculous, and should transmute distant legends into glowing 
and breathing history, is equally natural. Sometimes, indeed, he allows 
us to smile at the “strange caprices of human frivolity which disconcert 
the historian,” and which lead to the retention in popular minds of 
absurd fables when facts would be so valuable. At another time he 
quotes a passage which cannot but reflect significantly on certain of the 
present day, as to “the excesses of the ultra-orthodox English converts, 
who would admit nothing to be good, or even tolerable, except what was 
practised at Rome, even in matters which the Romans themselves held 
of no importance.” But generally speaking, M. de Montalembert is as 
Roman, as fervent, as eloquent as ever. The mass of miracles trans- 
ferred to his pages would seem to command his credence. Even when 
he records the discussion as to forms of tonsures, and the difference 
between the Celtic form, the Oriental form, which was said to have been 
originated by St. Paul, the Roman form, which claimed the authority 
of St. Peter, and the Irish form, which was ascribed to Simon Magus, he 
has no difficulty in keeping from a smile. These are Montalembertian 
characteristics, and must be familiar to his readers. We would rather 
point to the great beauty of some of his descriptions of scenery, and the 
power of his human portraiture. In two lines he brings before us the 
contrast between St. Wilfrid and St. Cuthbert, the one “the saint of 
active life, of polemics, of publicity, of the struggle with kings, princes, 
and prelates,” the other “the saint of nature, of a life retired and 
humble, of preaching, of solitude, and of prayer.” The whole chapter 
on Bede in the fifth volume is worthy of being detached, as the sketch 
of St. Columba has been detached from an earlior volume, and of being 
reprinted like that sketch in a smaller and handier shape, for popular 
reading. Of the descriptions of scenery, those of Lindisfarne, Whitby, 
and Durham are worthy to take rank as paintings. All Englishmen 
will be able to appreciate the enthusiasm of M. de Montalembert on such 
a subject, and if in some other respects they must regret to differ from 
him, they will at least recognize that he does not yield to them in love 
for their country. 

Golden Fetters. By Mark Lemon. 3 vols. (Bradbury and Evans.)— 
Three stories at least are combined in this novel, and when we look 
back on the whole, the effect is bewildering. All the first volume is 
taken up with the story of the Barnards and the Deerings, and that is 
more or less complete in itself. But with the second volume we plunge 
into the story of Percy Clendon and the Commissioner, and it is not till 
the third volume that we come back to the Barnards and the Deerings, 
who have undergone in the meanwhile the metamorphosis of a new 
generation. There are clever sketches throughout the book, but we 
are never thoroughly interested either in the plot or the characters. 
Mr. Lemon may have had a plan for his maze, but he does not entrust 
tho thread to his readers, and they will requite him by a vote of want 
of confidence. 

Twelve Discourses on Subjects connected with the Liturgy and Worship 
of the Church of England. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan.)—Some 
of these sermons deal with questions that have given rise to much con- 
troversy of late years, and aro still working and fermenting amongst us. 
Purely theological quarrels they may seem, but they have not been left 
to theologians. The Athanasian Creed, the Sacraments, the discipline 
of the Church, the work of the Church in England have all been the occa- 
sion of heated argument. Dr. Vaughan's calm and even temper will do 
much to allay the bitterness of these arguments, and to lead men to an 
agreement on points which have hitherto served to inflame the fire. 
But though Dr. Vaughan endeavours to soften down the rage of contro- 
versy, he does not abate or extinguish tho true zeal of religion. Witness 
his sermon on free and open Churches, which is bold and startling 
enough to some old-fashioned notions. Witness, too, his sermon on 
praise, which touches a common English fault in no hesitating manner. 
On the Athanasian Creed, on the proposed changes in the Burial Service, 
Dr. Vaughan takes a position between the two opposing parties, and 
some of his opinions will not be accepted by either. But his words 
ought to be listened to by both, and thore is nothing in the whole volume 
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Jerrold, Tennyson, and Macaulay. By James Hutchison Stirling, 
dmonston and Douglas.)—We should find little to say about 


LL.D. (Edm , “a 
these essays, if we had not to make particular objections to the one on 
Tennyson. Dr. Stirling is neither profound nor original as a critic; he 


occasionally takes great pains to discover what is evident to all mankind, 
and when he differs from the majority he is almost certain to be wrong. 
There is no doubt some novelty in his view of Tennyson's earlier poems. 
He calls Claribel “ mere callow sparrow-cheep ;” the /ecollections of the 
Arabian Nights and Mariana “‘ mere breath ” and “ barren as the wind ;” 
Dora and the Gardener's Daughter “ mere pleasant exercises of the poet 
in his art,” “selected college copybooks, creditable in their series.” 
«We could have better spared Claribel than the Skipping-Rope ” is a sen- 
tence which to those few who happen to remember the latter poem will 
be conclusive as to Dr. Stirling’s judgment. In his cesay on Macaulay, 
again, he picks out several of Macaulay's most characteristic sneers 
against the professed godly, and observes with much seriousness that 
these sentences must be “allowed to be subrisory,” “in fact, there can- 
not be a doubt that the feeling at the bottom of such phrases is not one 
of reverence, but of latent derision.” If no one had ever heard of 
Macaulay, such criticism might excite some curiosity. In the present 
state of knowledge they are more likely to meet with a “subrisory” 
reception. 

A Key to the Knowledge and Use of the Book: of Common Prayer. By 
J.H. Blunt. (Rivingtons.)—We cannot but think this book would be 
more useful if it did not constantly obtrude Mr. Blunt’s own notions, or 
thoso of his party. What is there particularly in the Prayer-Book to 
show that “such follies as are talked of under the name of woman's 
rights are always associated with infidelity, and are contrary to the 
principles on which God has founded the relation of woman to man ?” 
Why must we be told, with regard to the marriage service, that “ per- 
sons who desire to live together as man and wife without public dis- 
grace go to the registrar of marriages, who makes their cohabitation 
legal by entering it in his register book?” Why, again, is a Dissenting 
preacher talked of as a layman in schismatical separation from the 
Church? None of these sentiments are necessary for the true compre- 
hension of the Prayer-Book. We do not object so much to directions for 
receiving the sacrament with one open hand resting on the other, for 
praying that lay baptism may be pardoned if the act has been done 
presumptuously, and for eating nothing but a cross-bun on Good 
Friday. Yet even these opinions detract from the general value of the 
book. 

The Parables of Jesus. By John Page Hopps. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.) —The discourses contained in this volume are what their 
name implies, and no more. They are short, sensible, and practical. 

Booxs oF VERSE.—When we say that we have here eighteen volumes 
of verse, and that not more than two or three of them would bear a 
separate notice, our readers will not be surprised at the occasional 
savageness of our expressions. One volume of meaningless jingle may 
be borne, one mediocrity may be treated with forbearance, but 

eightcen volumes are too much for the most patient of men. We have 
done our best to read them; we have read some of them to the end; in 
others we have reached the middle. But the result is weariness and 
vexation of spirit, whence there proceeds only one good suggestion. 
It woull probably cure any one of the tribe of poetlings, if he had to 
read the works of his brothers. Might we not fence the profession of 
poetry, as every branch of the Civil Service is protected, by a com- 
petitive examination, and make each new poet review the verses of the 
year before he was allowed to add to the number? Then, when he 
found that nine men out of ten could spin platitudes with equal facility, 
and could clothe them with the appearance of metre, he would probably 
ask himself if it was likely that any flies would be caught in his web. 
To begin with the largest book on our list, Zragic Dramas from 
History, by Robert Buchanan, 2 vols. (Edmonston and Douglas). We 
need not say that this author is not the Robert Buchanan; it may not be 
irreverent to observe that he has taken that name—in vain. Still, we 
should be glad to know what are his motives for publishing two thick 
volumes, containing 678 pages in all, and nothing besides 678 pages. 
There are five dramas of the orthodox type and some shorter pieces, 
but the dramas seem to us mere dialogue, cut up into lengths, and headed 
by the names of historical persons. Of the shorter pieces the most 
significant is that written on destroying by fire a large mass of manu- 
script papers. We have no wish to be unkind to Mr. Buchanan, and we 
therefore abstain from drawing the inference. But we will commend to 
his notice another drama on our list, the Duke's Daughter, a classic 
tragedy (Triibner), which has at all events the advantage of being 
decided rubbish. If Mr. Buchanan will read it, he will be saffi- 
ciently punished for his own—we cannot say shortcomings. In 
the Quest of the Sancgreall, and other Poems, by T. Westwood (J. R. 
Smith), we have the nearest approach to poetry on our list. It is not 
Mr. Westwood’s least merit that he should have treated such a subject 
without the faintest imitation of Tennyson. Yet this is not his only 
merit. His book is one of the few that are entitled to a separate notice, 
and that claim an apology for being classed with the works of the small 
poets, on whom Mr. Westwood himself is the most severe. But though 


he shines out in comparison with them, there is a want of anything 
definite that we can take hold of, a want of docided power. We are 
pleased as we read, but if we look back it is rather with a view of 
ascertaining what it was that pleased us than in search of aught that we 
remember. And this is not enough for poetry, though it may answer 
in other branches of literature. Axel, and other Poems, by Houry Lock- 
wood (Longmans), are translated from the Swedish, chiefly from Tegner. 
Without knowing the original, we must speak well of Mr. Lockwood's 
efforts. His verse runs with ease and spirit, and the pooms them- 
selves are worthy of the versification. Mr. Brodie’s 7Zrans/ations 
JSrom the Lyrics of Horace (Smith and Elder) do not stand in the 
same position. After the excellent remarks made in the preface 
we are disappointed with the work itself, and we feel that one who can 
criticize so well as Mr. Brodis must be still more conscious of his failure. 
Some of his metres are well chosen, as, for instance, that of the eigh- 
teenth ode in the second book. But his single lines are often weak, and 
some of his odes, the “ Pyrrha,” for instance, fall far short of the standard 
reached by other translators. Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard’s Poems 
(Triibner), come to us from San Francisco, and are in some sense faint 
echoes of Tennyson from the far West. But there is a fresh and genu- 
ine love of nature in them, and the author strives earnestly to reproduce 
his feeling. By the Brool: is the namo of a piece which has some pretty 
touches. Wayside Warblings, by F. Louis Jaquerod do I'Isle (Bos- 
worth), are the work of a foreigner, but they are smoother than 
many of the native productions we have before us, and contain 
quite as much meaning. Still, we must observe that the lines 
at page 33 are a mere amplification of one stanza of Gray, and 
those at p. 175 spin out four lines of Pope into seventeen. Songs and 
Verses Social and Scientific, by an old contributor to Maga ( Blackwood), 
are humorous poems, which made something of a hitin their time. The 
“ Origin of Species,” the “ Origin of Language,” “Grimm's Law,” and 
the “ Permissive Bill” furnish the best subjects, and aro treated with 
some dash and humour. Tho lines about the “ Origin of the Elephant,” 
according to Darwin's theory, are a good sample of the style of the 


book :— 
“A very tall pig with a very long nose 
Sends forth a proboscis quite duwn to his toes, 
And he then by the name of an Elephant goes. 


An attempt to revive the charm of Burns gives some interost to M.é 
Young’s Poems and Lyrics, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect (Glasgow, 
Gallie). The preface, too, is touching in the extreme. We hope the 
sale of the volume will answer its author's expectations. Lays of a 
Heart, by G. Wade Robinson (Houlston and Wright), do not call for much 
remark. The first piece has some fair lines in it, and rendors well the 
effect of despondency. Of the second piece we will only say that the author 
has done honestly in saying that it is after the Zwo Voices. Abel Holt 
and other Poems, by George Anster (A. W. Bennett), may be taken as 
the production of a working-man. The references to strikes, and to the 
war between labour and capital, are timely and interosting. Tho 
books which now remain on our list are almost beneath our notice. 
The Progress of Life, by William Leech (Longmans) ia an academic 
work in the style of Pope, and has no doubt boen inspired by the Hssay 
on Man and the Dnnciad. The Solitary, by Richard Yates Sturges 
(Edinburgh, Nichol) is not likely to be enlivened by the company of a 
reader. There is nothing to be said of the Bookkeeper, by Mercator 
(Montreal, Dawson Brothers). Ashton Hall, by A. M. (A. W. Bennett), 
is a tale in the metre of Scott, which contains nothing, and apparently 
might go on for ever. Poems, by John Hutchoson Millar (Paisley, 
Gardner), are trifling. Cordis Cantiuncule, by a Clorgyman of the Estab- 
lished Church (F. B. Kitto), are twaddle. 


” 
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Annual of Scientifle Discovery, 1868, Cr 8VO .........c+scceceeeeeeeereeeeeeeeees (Triibner) 7 6 
Armstrong (G.), The Horse, how to feed him, &c., 12mo, bds (Warne) 10 
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Fenwick (S.), The Morbid States of the Stomach and Duodenum ...(Churchill) 
Fry (D. P.), Handbook for the Election of Guardians of the Poor (Knight & Co) 5 
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Herbert (Lady), Abyssinia and its Apostle, post 8vo ....... .(Burns & Oates) 6 
Hibberd (M.), The Silver Trumpet, and other Tales, 12mv................. (Warne) 1 
Hope (A. R.), A Book about Boys, Cr 8V0 ..........cecceseeeeessesseneneeeeeeees (Nimmo) 3 
Hopps (J. P.), Ten Manchester Lectures, cr 8vo, sw .......... .(Whittield) 1 
King (H.), Ruth’s Vineyard, a Tale of Christian Character, er ' (Macintosh) 5 
Macqueen (K.), Semina Rerum; or, True Words versus Good Words (Maclaren) 1 
Marriott (W. B.), Vestiarium Christianum, royal 8vo................-+..+ (Rivington) 38 
Oldknow (J.), Sermons on Doctrine and Practice, 12mo ..................++- (Hayes) 4 
Phillimore (Sir R.), Judgment in the Cases of * Martin ». Mackonochie,” &c., 
royal 8vo, swd (Butterworths) 2 
Philosophy and Practice of Punctuation, a Psychological Essay, l2mo (Virtue) 2 
Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Romances, vol 2, cr 8vo_ .... .(A. Murray & Son) 2 
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Smith (Archdeacon), History of England for Young S 3, 12mo, bds (Warne) 
Smith (Alexander), Last Leaves: Sketches and Criticisms, cr 8vo (Nimmo) 

Story of the Kings of Judah and Israel, by A. 0. B., l6mo Nimmo) 2 
Thompson (S.), Swiss Scenery, illustrated with Photographs...(A. W. Bennett) 42 
True of Heart, by Kay Spen, er 8vo. (Virtue & Co.) 5 
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CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 


In SHILLING BOOKS, Full Music Size. 


CRAMER'S 
PIANOFORTE. 


| 
ow published, Vol. I., 6s, bound; or in separate Books, 1s the Book. | 


FIRST BOOK. Cramer’s 


Tutor FoR THE PiANorortTsE, containing the 


SECOND BOOK. 


Exercises, and Preludes by Cramer, Bertini, 


THIRD BOOK. 


gressive in difficulty, from the Best Writers. 


from Clementi, Kalkbrenner, and Cramer. 


FOURTH BOOK. 
FIFTH BOOK. — Sruptes 


Keys, introductory to the following Book. 


SIXTH BOOK. 


SOHN, supplementing the design of Book V. 


ook VII. to XII. to follow, constituting the advanced stage for the 


Pianoforte. 


The fingering is so carefully done, and the notes and remarks so frequent 
and opportune, that it will be found as useful for self-instruction as for studying 


with a master.”"—Z.raminer. 
“ Admirable for home teaching.”—Orchestra, 


“It appears well adapted to ensure rapid improvement and progress on the part 
of pupils, and to be better fitted for forming and developing correct taste than the 


majority of books of a like kind.”"—Jmpertal Review. 
“Undeniably useful among young musicians —Aflas. 


COURSE FOR THE | 


ScALE P 


LirrLeE FANTASIAS, pro- 
>| 


RECREATIONS IN FAN- 


TASIA Form, from Sacred and Secular Works. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 


Stmmpter Works or Haypy, Mozart, BerkTHOVEN, AND MENDELS- 





CELEBRATED 
Rudiments of Music. 
ASSAGES, casy 


and Logier. 


Themes selected 


IN VARIOUS 


Singing Masters. 


exercises,” — Weekly Review. 


Musical Standard, 


Guardian, 











AD val Z 1 > r ° = 

SECOND BOOK, containing Exercisps 
Sotrece, &e., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two and Three 
Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the Works of 
Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Pacer, and Pelegrini. 


EIGHTH, NINTH, 


Post Free for Fourteen Stamps. 


CRAMER'S COURSE FOR THE 


VOICE. 


CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing 
the Rupiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for thi 
Perfect Cultivation of the Voice. ° 


? 


THIRD BOOK, containing Exercisrs, 


Sotrsgcet, &c., from the Works of Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia, 
Part Songs, &c., &c 


FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, 
TENTH, ELEVENTH, and TWELFTH BOOKS 
follow in progressive order, and contain Exercises, Solfeggi, 
Studies, and Compositions for the Voice by the most celebrated 


“We do not hesitate to say that we have seen no vocal course to equal the course 
of lessons just published by Cramer and Co. 


These books contain most excellent 


“We know not who is the compiler of the present works, but it is certain that 
very considerable amount of knowledge has been brought to bear on them."— 


“ All amateur vocalists will welcome these really useful instructions.”—Zraminer. 


“Well edited, and capitally printed, yet the price only one shilling!"—Brighton 


London: CRAMER and CO. (Limited), 201 Regent street, W.; and SEMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 








LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 


@ attention to the following Price List of Wines: 


per dozen. 
Sherries—Good dinner wines ........sccseeeseesees 24s, 30s 
_ Fine wines, pale or golden.,, 
Amontillado and Manzanilla ....... 








Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wine 
Ports—Crusted ..........0 - 
— newly bottled . 
Clarets—Pure sound wines 
a Fine, with bouquet .eeee-D48, 668, 7538, 908 
Champagnes—Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 36s, 548; 
pints, 20s, 30s. 
— First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
72s; pints, 36s, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 723, 90s. 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 











ASSAM TEA 
Can now be procured genuine from the 
PPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY'S 
DEPOT, 69 King William street, London, E.C,— 
This Tea is sold pure as received direct from the Com- 
pany’s Plantations in Assam. It is far superior to 
China Tea in flavour, and of double the strength. Terms 
cash. Campoi, 2s 6d per Ib.; Souchong, 3s per Ib.; and 
Pekoe, 48 per lb. Orders with remittances should be 
addressed to the Manager of the Depét of the 
UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY (Limited), 69 
King William street, London, E.C. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter-casks, and cases. 
—Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
=. Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 

&, 


OURVOISIER’S BRANDY, the only 
COGNAC supplied to H.LM. NAPOLEON IIL, 
is allowed to be the finest imported. Marks on cases 
and labels—one, two, three, and four diamonds, at 54s, 
60s, 66s, 72s, 84s, respectively. V O, 848; V V O, 96s; 
and 1811, at 120s per dozen bottles. 
Delivered free. Termscash. Cheques crossed Glynn, 
Mills, and Co. 
F. CATELOT and CO., French Wine and Brandy 
Merchants, 90 Cannon street, London. 
An agent wanted in those towns where there is not 
one already appointed. 
7} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
“de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 4 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


| | ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E, LAZENRY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 











INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 





PARIS EXHIBITION.—TWO GOLD MEDALS, 


I IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
_4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIGS 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily mor 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. Ilb., 148; 4lb., 78 6d; }Ib., 4s; 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, al] Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, andall wholesale houses, and of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 

Lge SON, and CO. (late Field 
; and Co..—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 











ENDS. 

Prize Medal Paraffine Candles.............++ In 8d per Ib. 
Canadian Paraffine Candles .. one ” 
Petro-Stearine Candles .,,...cccccccserrseseee 2 ” 
Stearine Candles . ” 
Patent Wax and Sperm Candles............ 10ojd 


Petroline Transparent Candles with plain 
CINE sa sicecsensteosesecseoen IsOd 
12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


JEPSINE—SILVER MEDAL— 
I ss Paris Exhibition, 1867—Morson’s Pepsine Wine, 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s, Boxes from 2s 6d, 
globules in bottles from 2s. 











PASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
: SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


EATHART’S HAIR RESTORER 
4 restores Grey Hair in a few days to its Original 
Colour, without staining the skin, or even soiling she 
finest linen. 
Price 3s 6d and 5s per bottle, free by post for 54 4 
78 stamps.—177 Newington Butts, London; and of & 
respectable Chemists, Perfumers, and Hairdressers. 
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EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 

*_ WILLIAM S. BURTON has Twelve Large 
a e-rooms devoted exclusively to the sepurate dis- 
Show-rocmmps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The 
play of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
ee ever ubmitted to the public, and marked at 
vari 














ices KK . . . . . 
Pike bis establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 


Bedsteads, fr .12s 6d to £20 Os each. 


8s 0d to £6 0s each. 
from...68s 0d to £8 10s each. 
ds at the same rate. 
evcccescocces! 4s 9d per gallon. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES —Buyers of the above 
fore finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
S BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
apy ee rement of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces. Fire-Trons, and General Ironmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty. beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s 
to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s to 
£5 128; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 38 to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to 
£4 4s, The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 
TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
/ FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-free. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers. Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Graseliers, 
Tea Trays, 
Urns and Kettles, 
Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


















be 


are requested, 











HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. STATUEKTTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHA M—Manufactoryand Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807, 


GEWING MACHINES. 








W F. THOMAS and CO. 
a 


T= CELEBRATED “No, 2,” £10. 


peer MACHINES, from £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


on BOTII SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 


T F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &c. 
OLES'’S ALGA MARINA is the only 
really Concentrated Essence of the Seaweed. 
It is daily increasing in celebrity as a Remedy for all 
kinds of Rheumatism, whether Acute or Chronic, 
immediately relieving the pain, and speedily curing the 
disease. It is the best remedy for Spinal Affections, 
Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous 
Swellings, and all those affections for which the sea- 
side is recommended. Sold in bottles, 26 9d, 4s 6d, 
and lls each, by T. KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London, and by all Chemists. A Pamphlet will 
be forwarded (post free) on receipt of one stamp. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT &PILLS. 

—Disease is common to the palace and the cot- 
tage, and the best remedies are available alike by the 
tenants of each. Holloway'’s well esteemed Ointment 
and Pills can be obtained everywhere at p moderate 
Cost, and prove themselves the poor man’s best friend, 
when he is simply ailing: or worse still, when the 
severity of his sufferings forbids the pursuance of his 
usual employment. ivut, rheumatic gout, rheumatism, 
lumbago, nervous affections, neuralgia, sciatica, stitches 
in the side, and pains in the joints yield to Holloway's 
treatment. In these two medicaments are combined 
all that science and invention can supply for the relief 
of suffering humanity, and the restoration of the 

to ease, strength, and activity. 








ortionate with those that have tended to | 


| 
| 
| 





J ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,v00. 

DIRECTORS. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 





Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq.| P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. MP. 


Manager—C, J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


"eaten INVESTMENTS. 

The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


Established 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
COMPANY (Fire and Life), 
37 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Moderate rates of premium. Liberal conditions. 
Prompt settlements. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
No 37 Cornhill, London. 
I AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, E.C, 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D, 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Firs DEPARTMENT—66 per Cont. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


NLERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's square, London, 8.W. 
Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIRTY'S OPERATIONS :— 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 

exceeds . coececees £218,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over £1,507,000 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Divi- 

SION WAS .......06. wccceesees «. £272,682 
The Total Claims by death pa +e £2,369,876 
The following are among the distinctive features of the 

Society :— 

CreEpDIT SYsTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of 
Life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
Annual Premiums during the first flve years may re- 
main on credit, and may either continue as a debt on 
the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low RATKS OF PREMIUM FOR YOUNG LIVES, with early 
participation in Profits, 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable on 
the attainment of a specifled age, or at death, which- 
ever event shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk, 

PrometT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. — Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1867 averaged 45 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 
26 per cent., on the Premiums paid in the five years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1872, and persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over 
later Entrants. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, London, 8.W 








= POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| K UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
_4 Empowered by Special Act of Pariiament. 

For LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, and GUA- 
RANTEE of FIDELITY in SITUATIONS of TRUST 
CHAIRMAN—General Sir FREDERIC SMITH, 
KHL, F.RLS. 


Policies payable during life, indisputable, not liable to 
forfeiture. 
The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST INDIA 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
affording peculiar advantages to officers and others in 
the Navy and Army, is under the especial patronage of 
her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

The European Society is specially authorized by the 
Imperia! Parliament to guarantee the tidelity of Govern- 
ment officials. 

New Premium Income in 1858, 1859, 1860......... £76,000 

1861, 1862, 1 i 

* 1864, 1865, 1866....... 
Annual Income exceeds £340,000. 

The return of each week's new business may be 
obtained at the Offices, or of any of the Agents. 

The Annuity Tables offering special advantages to 
Annuitants, and full particulars of the popular prin- 
ciples of this Society, will be found in the new - 
pectus, which will be forwarded to applicants post free. 

HENRY LAKE, General Manager. 
316 Regent street, and 17 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, 
London. 










| OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Lombard street, London, and North John street, 
Liverpool. 
CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 

Lire Bonvusss hitherto among the largest ever 
declared by any Office. 

SpeciaL Notice.—All new participating Life Assur- 
ances now effected will share in an increased proportion 
of the Profits, in accordance with the Resolution of 
last Annual Meeting. 

Frre.—Moderate Premiums, 

ANNUAL INCOME nearly £800,000. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary in London. 


I] MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates. 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values. 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the cireum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Revorsionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained ou application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1868, 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


RAGRAN T SOA P— 
The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial 
effect on the skin. 
Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Chemists, Oil and 
Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A LOST NAME. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ARCHIE LOVELL,” ce. 


3 vols. 


UEEN’S COL 
VS COLLEGE NSTITUT 
Q for LADIE TON 
Tufnell Park, Camden rx <a London. 

The SUMMER TERM is from APRIL 24 
30th. Fee for Residents in Finishing Se ULY 
Guineas; Middle School, 40 Guineas; Elem, meee 
School, 30 Guineas per annum. ; Sutary 


Payment reckoned from entrance, 
Governess Students received. Certificates granted, 
For Prospectuses, with list of reverend 

li patrons 
lady patronesses, address Mrs, MOREL, Lady Principat 








STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. A Novel. By 


the Author of * Archie Lovell,” “The Morals of Mayfair,” &c. 3 vols. 


JOHN FALK. From the Danish. 


“The Guardian” and * Niddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


A SISTER’S STORY, (Le Recit d’une Sceur.) 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


By the Translator of 


Also, nearly ready. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIARS. 


Two Anastasias.” 3 vols, 


By the Author of “The 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 








In boards, with leather back and corners, price 10s 6d. 


RACING AND CHASING. 


THE ROAD, THE RIVER, AND THE HUNT. 
Illustrated in 50 Drawings by HABLOT K. BROWNE (Phiz). Engraved by Graphotype. 
London WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster row, E.C. 





OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 
The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OpsERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD Se sscersniti and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 











MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX ‘AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 


with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 





CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 


A’ r IONAL POR ‘TR AIT EXHIBI- TIC OL Ls GUINEA W A’ T EK RP ROOF 
TION (Third and Concluding Series) of Celebrated TWEED, and their TWO GUINEA MELTON 

Persons who have died since 1800, and of others before | CLOTH OVERCOATS are patronized by Travellers 
that date, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSING- | all over the World. 
TON, will be OPENED to the Public on MONDAY, Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea. 
APRIL 15, 1868. Admission, on Mondays, Wednesdays, Riding Habits, ‘Three to Six Guineas, 
Thursdays, —— —_ Saturdays, One —a each Equestrian Outfits Complete. 
person; on Tuesdays, Half-a-Crown. Season Tickets, TC as iii 
ater also for the Private View (April 11), 5s each, C - ae ae an ts So a 4 - ter 1 
may be obtained at the South Kensington Museum. | 5) hold htreet ane. a ey es oem 


Open from 10 a.m, till 7 p.m. 
SERV ANTS’ 











By order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 


OLMAN HUNT'S New Picture of| H.J.and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent strect, and 
“ ISABELLA;” or, the “ POT of BASIL,” will | 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 
be exhibited at Messrs. E. GAMBART and CO.'s new | 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
Galleries, 1 KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, ee 
during the Season, from the 30th of April —Admission, | HEAL & SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


One Shilling ‘ saeatitenin 
EAL BED-ROOM 
Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. HEAL and SON 

JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, | Have always in stock from six to eight suites of DEAL 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, BEDROOM FURNITURE, each set apart in a separate 

manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Pur- room, and different in colour and style. 
veyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 


moderate prices. 




















Monton, Manchester; Kev. W. 
- Worcestershire; J. Murch, Esq., Bath; E. Cobb, Esq. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. Bath: W. - Case, Esq, MA’. late Vico. Master of 
University College School, London; J. Shute, Esq. 


at the Colle ge. 


(PORE 
QO  UEEN' ; COLLEGE, LONDON, 


145 Harley street, W. 
Incorporated i. Ri ryal Charter, 1853, for the Ge 
Education of Ladi es, and for granti ng Ce atifientes os 
Knowledge. 
PATRONS, 
HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
VisiTokR—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
PRINCIPAL — The Very Rev. the DEAN of WEST. 

MINSTER. . — 
LADY RESIDENT—Miss PARRY. 

The COLLEGE will REOPEN for the Easter Term 
on Monday, April 20. 

Individual instruction is given in Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music to Fupils attending at least one class, 
Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages wil] 
be formed on the entry of six names. Pupils are 
received from the age of thirteen upwards, Arrange- 
ments are made for receiving Boarders, 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, Scholer- 
ships, Classes, &c., may be had on application to Miss 
Milward, at the College Office, 

E, H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


(\UEEN N’s S 3 ¢ ‘OL L EK G SE “SCHOOL, 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. 
LADY SUPERINT! ENT—Miss HAY. 
ASSISTANT—Miss WALKER. 

The Classes of the School will Reope n on Monday 
April 20, Pupils are received from the age of five 
upwards. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on 
application to Miss Milward, at the College Office, 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
43 and 45 Harley street. 

The DEAN of WESTMINSTER proposes to deliver 

a course of Four Lectures on the CUSTOMS of the 

EARLY CHURCH at 4 p.m. on APRIL 29 and MAY 

2,6,9. Fee, for the course, 10s; single lectures, 38 6d. 

Tickets may be obtained at the College office on and 


after April 20. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London, 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
by open competition in October next, Ladies wishing 
to be candidates must send in their names to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Arnott Fund, at the College, 
before September Ist. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Honorary Secretary. 


B EDFORD COLLEGE, 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London. 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, APRIL 
20th. 
Prospectuses, with particulars respecting Scholar- 
ships, Prizes, &c., may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Honorary Secretary. 









BRIGHTON.- —36 AND 37 MEDINA VILLAS. 

Mes. THEOPHILUS DAVIES 

receives into her house twenty young ladies as 
e sident Pupils. 
They are trained in all the branches of a Liberal 
English education, as well as in Latin, French, and 
German, music, singing, and drilling. 
The terms, which are inclusive, may be learned on 


application to Mrs. DAVIES 


REFEREES. 


W. B. Hodgson, Esq., LL.D., one of the Examiners in 


London University. 
J.D. Morell, Esq., LL.D., H_M.’s Inspector of Schools. 


R. H. Hutton, Esq., M.A., Englefield Green. a 
LIVERIES best, at |J-,5. Laurie, Esq., Inner Temple, formerly H.M's 
’ ’ 





chools, 


Inspector of 


Hodgson Pratt, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 





VDUCATION.—14 Great Stanhope 
) street, Bath. Mrs. JEFFERY receives a small 


number of young ladies, whom she educates as members 
of a family. 


Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great 


TIDY pr 
FURNITURE, facilities for securing the services of efficient Masters. 


Terms on application to Mrs. JEFFERY. 
Referees :—Rev.;W. Odgers, Bath; Rev. T. Poynting, 
Cochrane, C radley, 


are sold retail in all parts of the World, and whole-} HEAL & SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. | Ghitton Down, Bristol. 





sale at the seneameannattci Soho onan, London. 
eae INN TE FORD'S FLUID MAGN TESL A. 
W THITE AN cD SOUN Dp T E oT ‘H are I The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 








Prcoutese, x GEOLOGY.—KING'S 
COLLEGE, LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, 


indispensable to personal attraction, and to | approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best | .G.S., will GIVE a COURSE of LECTURES on 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of | remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- | GEOLOGY, having especial reference to the application 


food. ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, | ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | , 


f the Science to ENGINEERING, MINING, ARCHI- 


imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates | aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted | TECTURE, and AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will 


tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the | for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
s, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath 





commence on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, at 9 &m. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond | They will be continued on each succeeding Friday and 


rice 28 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. | street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout | Wednesday at the same hour. Fee, £1 11s 64. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





*,* Ask for * ROWLANDS' ODONTO." the world. 
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Mr. KEBBEL’S ENGLISH STATESMAN. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
NGLISH STATESMEN SINCE the PEACE of 1815. By 
; T. E. KeBBEL, M.A., Author of “ Essays upon History and Politics.” 
«The book is written in an impartial spirit, and the author's great experience will 
to those who wish to thoroughly understand the political history of 
sketch of Mr. Disraeli is striking able."—Court Journal, 
London: BEMROSE and Sons, 21 Paternoster row ; and Derby. 


be of service 
their country. The 





Second Edition, revised, in 8vo, price 1s 6d. 
HE LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES of SCRIPTURE 
in their RELATION to EACH OTHER and to the REFORMATION of the 
GHURCH. By the Rey. AuGUsTUS CLISSOLD, M.A., formerly of Exeter College, 


Oxford. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


THE 





CHANGE UPON CHANGE, 


A Lobe Storp, 


By EMILY FAITHFULL. 


One Volume, 10s 6d. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY 


“TE DEUM.” 


Illuminated by ESTHER FAITHFULL FLEET. 
The price will be £3 3s to Subscribers; £4 4s to Non-Subscribers. 
Victoria Press, Princes street, Hanover square. 


= 








, —_—_————_—___ 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 


LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND Four YEARS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Commencing at any Date.) 
Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKS. 
In London. In the Country. The Year. 
THREE VOLUMES or SIX VOLUMES for £2 2s, 
Six NINE 9 





ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 





The arrangements for the accommodation 
of Clubs and Institutions, both in Town and 
Country, are on the most liberal scale possible. 


Class —For the NEWEST BOOKS. 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 
perannum; or, 
EIGHTY VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY-FIVE 
GULNEAS per aunum. 


Class If.—For OLDER BOOKS. 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FORTY VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 
per annum; or, 
TWO HUNDRED VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY 
GUINEAS per annun.. 

Terms of Subscription, Lists of the Newest and of 
Older Books, and Sale Catalogues, are forwarded free 
on application to THOMAS HOUKHAM, Manager. 
Chief Office: 15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

City Office: 32 Poultry, E.C. 
Manchester Branch: 25 Corporation street. 
Paris Agency: 64 Rve du Faubourg St. Honoré, 








This day is published, price 20s. 
| age gt a or, the SCIENCE 
of QUANTITY. An Elementary Treatise on 
Algebra and its Groundwork, Arithmetic. By ARCHI- 
BALD SANDEMAN, M.A. 
Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 


TEW MILITARY HOSPITAL, SUEZ. 
I —The BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 
4d) contains :—View of the Victoria Hospital at Suez— 
Longitudinal Section of the New Theatre, Leipzic— 
House-building in America—The Curiosities of Art— 
The Churches of Orkney—Ventilation of Hospitals— 
and various other Papers on Art and Sanitary Matters. 
—1 York street, and all Newsmen. 





MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
Is per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 
Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 
‘ ee IN PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 
s 6d. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOUKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz, 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cubinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 

AT i 

EETH.—BEFORE CONSULTING a 

DENTIST, inspect (free of charge) Mr. WEBB'S 

newly invented and unequalled specimens of mechanical 
work, constructed on the only patented improvements 
in existence worthy of notice, 27 New Bond street. 
. N.B—Late with Mr. Eskell, 8 Grosvenor street. 
sya Pf stating terms and explaining his pain- 
es8 and inimitable system, free by post. 








SPIRITUAL WIVES. See St. 


PAULS for APRIL. Edited by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. Price 1s. 


The PRIVATE SOLDIER AS HE 
=< 


The PANSLAVIST REVIVAL 


in EASTERN EUROPE. See St. PAULS 
for APRIL. Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Price 1s. 

London and New York: VIRTUE and Co. 








This day, 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 21s. 


ALL FOR GREED. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Baroness BLAZE DE BURY. 
With Illustrations by G. H. THomas. 
London and New York: VIRTUE and Co. 





This day, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


TRUE OF HEART. 


“ All precious things discovered late, 
To those that seek them issue forth ; 
For love in sequel works with fate, 
And draws the veil from hidden worth.” 
—TENNYSON, 
London and New York: VirTUE and Co, 


Just published, price 12s, 


DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, 
- conteining a full account of the Plumage, Weight, 
Habits, Food, Migrations, Nest, and Eggs of every bird 
found in Great Britain and Ireland. The whole 
arranged under the English name and in alphabetical 
order. Edited by EDWARD NEWMAN, F.LS., F.Z.S., &. 
“ A work which must be regarded as indispensable to 
all British ornithologists."—Field, December 15. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Noble Woman. By J. ©. 


JEAFFRESON, Author of “Live it Down,” &c. 

3 vols, 
“*A Noble Woman’ is written from first to last in a 
style that is lucid, easy, and vigorous, A great charm 
about it is its thoroughly pure and healthy tone.”"—Star. 


Country Coteries. By Lady 


CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 
“ A remarkably clever and amusing story.” —Post. 


Meg. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 


ot “ The Curate’s Discipline.” 3 vols, 
“Mrs, Eilvart's writing is very clever.”—Spectator. 
“ This novel is a very good one.”—Eraminer. 


Dora. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Addie,” &. 3 vols. 
“A charming story charmingly written.”—Sun. 


Mortimer’s Money. By §&. 


RUSSELL WHITNEY. 3 vols. 
“ This story is deeply interesting.”"—U. S. Magazine. 


Hvunst and BLAckettT, Publishers, 13 Great Marl- 
borough street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 21s. 


Charlie Villars at Cambridge. 
By G. L, TOTTENHAM, Trinity College. 


From the 7imes, April 9.—‘* There are many interest- 
ing and suggestive topics treated of in Mr. Tottenham's 
book. The author deserves credit for the painstaking 
fidelity with which he introduces us to the successive 
scenes of a University man's career. Many of his de- 
scriptions are given with a good deal of spirit. In one 
respect Mr. Tottenham possesses an advantage over 
Mr. Hughes. He describes Cambridge life, if not 
exactly as it is at the present moment, at any rate, as it 
was very recently.” 

Hurst and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marl- 
borough street. 





“A work which will very deservedly c itute an 
essential occupant of every zoological library.”"— 
Athenxwum, December 29. 

JOHN VAN VoOorsT, 1 Paternoster row. 


CHURCH and STATE. 
In 8vo, price 15s. 
5 lee LAW of CREEDS in SCOTLAND. 
By ALex. TAYLOR INNES, M.A. 

“I cannot quote this work without expressing my 
strong admiration of its learning, ability, and (with a 
very few exceptions) impartial statement of the whole 
question discussed in this address.”"—ean Stanley's 
Address “ On the Connection of Church and State.” 

“ Stirs questions of the widest range of consequences 
in our own part of the island, as well as across the 
Tweed."—Guardian, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





‘Mr. FERGUSSON’S ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, with upwards of 1,500 Illustrations, 3 vols, 
Svo. 
COMPLETE HISTORY of ARCHI- 
F TECTURE, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S., Fellow 
Royal Instit. Brit. Architects. 


Vols. I. & IlL—ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE, 
with 1,200 Illustrations, 8vo, 84s. 

Vol. I. —MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 
With 312 Dlustrations, 8vo, 31s 6d. 

“Mr, Fergusson’s book has superseded all other His- 
tories of Architecture. It is not only that the extra- 
ordinary abundance of his illustrations gives him a 
special advantage over all his rivals or predecessors, 
80 that one might almost acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of architecture by merely turning over his pages and 
studying the woodcuts; but no other writer on the 
history of architecture has ever had so firm a grasp of 
his subject, or has been so well qualitied to deal with it 
in all its branches.”"—Saturday Keview, 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





In small 8vo, price 4s, cloth. 
t= CHURCH and STATE QUES- 
TION as SETTLED by the MINISTRY of OUR 
LURDandof HISAPOSTLES. By Robert VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Author of “ Revolutions in English History,” &., &. 
“ Never has the argument been stated with more con- 
elusive force, with more judicial caution, or with 
greater simplicity.”"—JBritish Quarterly Review, 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 





NEW VOLUME of BARNES'S NOTES, price 4s, clot h 
ARNES'S (ALBERT) NOTES on th 
PSALMS. To be completed in 3 vols. Vol. I. 
now ready. It is essential to say which Edition and 
which style of binding it is required to match. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., 32 Paternoster row 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 1s. 


QUseEesoe on IRISH LAND 
\.) LEGISLATION, and a Few Facts about Ireland 
By PLOUGHSHARE. 

EDWARD TURNER, 4 Charlotte row, E.C. 


VOREIGN OFFICE LIST, MARCH, 
1868, is now ready, price 5s. By EpWarp 
HERTSLET, Esq., Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 
HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, London, Bookseller to Her 
Majesty and H.R.H., the Prince of Wales. 


rNHE LIBRARY COMPANY— 
DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—* The best 

system ever devised ; good in theory and better in prac- 

tice.”—Opinion of a Clergyman, March 4, 1868, 


rNuUE LIBRARY COMPANY— 

DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—"I have never 
failed to get the books I have asked for."—Opinion of a 
Subscriber at Charmouth, March 4, 1868. 


—" KE LIBRARY COMPANY— 

DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—* Ever since 
its adoption I have been constantly and profusely 
supplied with the very newest as well as the best works 
in History, Travels, Biography, Fiction, and Beller 
Lettres in genera]."—Opinion of a Subscriber at Taun- 
ton, March 7, 1868, 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY— 

DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—The books 
are delivered carriage free to all the most important 
towns in the kingdom. A single guinea subscription, 
carriage free. 


— E LIBRARY COMPANY— 
DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—* The most 

perfect system for book circulation ever introduced.”— 

Opinion of a Subscriber at Bristol, March 6, 1568. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY— 

UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. General Offices 
—68 Welbeck street, Cavendish Square. City Branch— 
64 King William street. West-End Branch—25 Pall 
Mall. Brighton Branch—80 King's Road. 
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NEW WORKS. 


No. CCLX., 


(On Saturday next. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

APRIL. 8vo, price 6a, 

CONTENTS, 
1. The POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of COMTE. 

. WESTERN CHINA. 
. The MONKS of the WEST. 
TECHNICAL and SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 
BUNSEN’'S MEMOIRS. 
The IRISH ABROAD. 
MALLESON’'S FRENCH in INDIA. 
. The DISRAELI MINISTRY. 


6 


CO AUD SNe OO 


2 
Books RELATING to IRELAND:— 


EARL RUSSELL'S LETTER to the Hon. C. S. FORTESCUE, 2s Gd. 
EARL RUSSELL’S SECOND LETTER to the SAME. 


[Shortly after Easter. 
ENGLAND and IRELAND. By J. 5S. Mill, M.P., 1s. 
ARCHBISHOP MANNING'S LETTER to EARL GREY, 1s. 
FRENCH THOUGHTS on IRISH EVILS. Translated from the 


Revue des Deux Mondes, with Notes, by Sir Justin Sheil, 3s 6d. 
The IRISH in AMERICA. By J. F. Maguire, M.P., 123 6d. 
Sir G. C. LEWIS on IRISH DISTURBANCES [1836], price 12s. 


3 


MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. 


from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 
Illustrations and 2 Portraits, 42s. 


Extracted 


2 vols, 8vo, with 


4 
RAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 
COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late W. PLOwpDEN. By T. C, 
PLOWDEN, Esq. 8vo, with 2 Maps. [/n a few days. 


5 
N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical,and Theological. By the Rev. 8S. DAvip- 
son, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 


6 
OCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. Trans- 


lated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by the Rev. OSWALD J. REIOHEL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


7 
HE GODS and HEROES, Classical Stories, by the 


Rey. G. W. Cox, M.A. Collective Edition, complete in 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 
(/n a Jew days. 


8 


‘THE SILVER STORE. Collected from Medizval, 
Christian, and Jewish Mines. By SABINE BARING-GOULD, M.A., Crown 8vo, 
price 6s, : 


9 
ISTORY of FRANCE. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 


Vol. V. (completion), from the Establishment of the Directory to the Acces- 
sion of Napoleon III. 8vo, 28s. 


10 


N LIBERTY. By Joun Srvart Mut, M.P. for 
Westminster. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The SAME WORK, People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 1s 4d. 


ll 


and the WORLD in 1867: 


Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 


HE CHURCH 


Essays on Questions of the Day. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 15s. 


12 
DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED 


BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. By Henry WaArrTs, B.A., assisted by 
eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. Vol V., 30s; and the work complete in 
5 vols 8vo, price £7 3s, {Jn a few days. 


13 
ELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELE- 
SCOPES. By T. W. Webs, M.A., F.R.A.S, Revised Edition, with Map, Plate, 
and Woodcuts, 16mo, 7s 6d. 


14 
HE Rev. Dr. KENNEDY’S CHILD’S LATIN 
PRIMER; or, First Latin Lessons drawn from the Author's Elementary Latin 
Grammar. New Edition, adapted, with References, to the Public School Latin 
Primer. 12mo, 2s. 
15 


"THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the BRITISH 
PHARMACOP(EIA. 25th Edition, made conformable throughout to the New 


Pharmacopewia, By E. L, BirKETT, M.D. 18mo, 6s. 


16 
RANCIS FRANCIS’S BOOK on ANGLING. 
‘ — Edition, with Portrait and 15 other Plates, plain and coloured. Post 
vO, 158. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 














tri, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


THIRD EDITION of 


Sir 8S. W. BAKER’S NILE TRIBUTARIES of 
ABYSSINIA, and the Sword Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. 
Maps, and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s, 





With Portraits 
(This day ’ 


SPEECHES on VARIOUS QUES NS of Pl 
POLICY. By JOHN A ecte M.P. Edited by J. — of PUBLIC 
(/n the press, 


The PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of the MIND, 


By HENkY MAUDSLEY, M.D. Lond., Physician to the West London Hospital 
- , 


&c. New and revised Edition, Svo, 16s. [This day 
VITTORIA COLONNA. Her Life and Poems. B 
Mrs. HENry RoscoOz. With Photographs, Crown 8vo, gilt, 9s. (This day 


FELLOWSHIP. 


Mourners. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


Letters Addressed to my Sister 
(This day, 


“A beautifal little volume, written with genuine feeling, good taste, and a right 
appreciation of the teaching of Scripture relative to sorrow and suffering.” 
Nonconformist. P 


ORIGINAL HYMNS. 


New and enlarged Edition. 18mo, cloth, Is 6d. 


By Francts Turner Patoraveg, 
[Vert week, 


PCEMS of RURAL LIFE, in Common English. By 
the Rev. W. BARNES, Author of “Poems in the Dorset Dialect.” Extra feap, 
80, 6s. [This day, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW VOLUMES of the CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY for 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By J. E. THoroLp Rogers. Extra feap. 8yo, 


4s 6d. This day, 
ON the PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. By the Rey, 
E. TukinG, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. Extra fcap. 8vo0. 48 Gd. 
[This day. 


OVID. Selections for the use of Schools. By the 
late Professor Ramsay. New Edition by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 
5s 6d. (This day. 

Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN and 

Co., London, Publishers to the University. 





The NEW NUMBER of TINSLEYS' MAGAZINE ready this day, 
This day is published, No. LX., for APRIL, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
Price One Shilling. Conducted by EpMUND YATEs, 

NOTICE.—The next number of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE will contain an article 
on the latest PARIS FASHIONS, illustrated with a beautiful Coloured Plate of 
Ladies’ Costumes, 

NOTICE.—This day is published. 
The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 
Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. By Percy Fitz 
GERALD, 2 vols. 8vo, 368, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
A NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
BRAKESPEARE;; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 

By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c., is ready this 
day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by W. H. RUSSELL, 
The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. By W. H. 
Russa, LL.D., of the Zimes. 3 vols. 
FROM THR TIMES. 

“The novel is one which succeeds in holding the attention in an unusual dagree. 
We can remember few stories so rich in incident and adventure, or so full of change 
and variety, as that which Doctor Brady relutes of himself and his acquaintance,.... 
It is not a novel of the ordinary type, but it is everywhere full of interest of the 
purest kind, and we know of few recent books which we could recommend with 
greater contidence to the general reader.” 


A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “SABINA,” &. 
SORROW on the SEA. By Lady Wood, Author of 
“Sabina,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
Mr, EDMUND YATES'’S NEW NOVEL. 
The ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By Edmund Yates, 
Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by ANNIE THOMAS, 
The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel. By Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), Author of “Called to Account,” &c. 3 vols, [Just ready. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE ? A New Novel. By William Black. 


3 vols. [Now ready. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the 
Hon. Mrs, HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of * Three Hundred a Year.” 
3 vols. [Meady this day. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, price 2s, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of “Guy Living- 
stone,” &c, 
Also, price 2s, a CHEAP EDITION of 


The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. With all the Original 


" Illustrations. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
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ES 
Monthly, 2s 6d. 

e CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 

CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 

“OF CHRIST ALONE WITHOUT SIN.” 

1. O fo Professor Tyndall. By the Rev. J. B. Mozley. 

9, The ARTHURIAN LEGENDS in TENNYSON. By 

* professor Cheetham. 


‘ONGE D'ELIRE. 
The «-K and HAYDN. Part I. By the Rev. H. R. 


A Reply 


3 By the Dean of Ely. 


4, GLUC 
es. 
5 RECENT HISTORIES of EARLY ROME. By 


Professor Rawlinson. on 
6. MIDDLE_ SCHOOLS’ COMMISSION REPORT. 
By the Rev. W. C. Lake. 
7, The LONDON PRESS. II. The Pall Mali Gazette. 
8. The DEAN of C¢ RK and the [IRISH ESTABLISH- 
* “MENT. By Professor Maurice, 
9, VASADAVATTA, — y ; ; 
10, NOTICES of BOOKS:—L Theological—Il. Historical 
* and Biographical—IIIL. Philosophical and Scien- 
tific—IV. Classical—V. Travel—VI. Poetry, Fic- 
tion, and Essay—VII. Miscellaneous—VIII. Ger- 
man Literature. 


NOW READY. 
ON “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right 
Second Edition, crown 


Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
8vo, 5s. 


Ila BELLE FRANCE. 
ParkES-BELLOC, Author of “ Vignettes,” “ Esxuy 
on Woman's Work,” &c. Sq. 8vo, illustrated, 12s, 


LIGHTS THROUGH aLATTICE. By 


J.E. A. Brown. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 
PARISH. By NormMAN MaciEop, D.D. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown S8vo, 6s. 

“One of the most refreshing and delightful books 
which can anywhere be found. Let none be kept from 
reading it. The impression which it makes is the 
nearest thing possible to the delight of wandering in 
fine autumn weather on the braesides of the mountains 
that look forth on the islands and the Atlantic. And 
the reader will find inthe book what the mere wanderer 
cannot see in nature—a rich storehouse of noble human- 
ities.” — Scotsman. 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. By the 
Author of “ Studies for Stories.” Crown Svo, illus- 
trated, 5s. 


e MAN of BIRTH and the 
WOMAN of the PEOPLE. By Maria SCHWARTZ. 
3 vols, post 8vo, 31s 6d, 


The DISCIPLE, and other POEMS. 
By George MAcDONALD, M.A., Aathor of “ Within 
and Without,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“One of the truest, most beautiful, and most musical 
volumes of verses which has been given to modern 
readers," —Dritish Quarterly Review, 

“No lover of poetry will be insensible tothe high and 
generous feeling, the true love of Nature, and the fancy, 
fresh and delicate, which Mr. MacDonald here displays. 
a, There is much in the lines quoted to remind us of 
Wordsworth. There isthe same happy blending of the 
influences of Nature with the truths of human life— 
the same keen perception both of the correspondences 
and the differences between the two; while Mr. Mac- 
Donald's strains, if less majestic, are more tender."— 
Atheneum. 

“Year by year Mr. MacDonald is winning his way to 
a high place among contemporary poets. Each new 
volume reveals fresh powers. The present volume 
contains, we think, the finest pieces he has written. It 
is both broader and manlier in tone and sentiment, 
and, from an artistic point of view, it shows an in- 
creased mastery of language and clearness of thought.” 
— Westminster Review. 


The CHRIST of HISTORY. By John 
Youne, LL.D. New and Enlarged Edition, crown 
8vo, 5s. 

“The republication of Dr. Young's ‘Christ of His- 
tory,’ with an appendix on Renan's ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ is 
well timed. The argument is irresistible and unanswer- 
able. We trust that this reappearance of a work of 
such great excellence, eloquence, and logical compact- 
ness will give fresh impetus to its study, and lead those 
who persist in approaching Christ on the strictly human 
side to cry, with the Apostle, ‘My Lord and my God,’ ” 
—British Quarterly Review, 


The WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “Dr. Austin’s 
Guests.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


POEMS WRITTEN for aCHILD. By 
Two Frrenps, Square 32mo, illustrated, 3s 6d. 

“Tn these poems there is a delicacy and vividness of 
description, a humorous grace and perfect knowledge 
of childhood, which give them a very high rank, not 
only as children’s poems, but as poems about child- 
hood...... Wordsworth might have envied these happy 
cadences, these tender touches of impersonation....... 
It is long since we have met anything with the genuine 
ring about it as clearly as this; it reminds us of the 
days when Hood and Thackeray and the high-spirited 
old Irish priest of Fraser were delighting us with a 
kind of music now rarely heard; unforced humour 
dashed with pathetic grace; poetry that seemed written 
for poetry's sake; poetry not too trivial for remembrance, 
hor too serious for enjoyment."—/all Mall Gazette. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY F AMILY. 
By Madame DE WITT, née Guizot, Translated by 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 
8vo, illustrated, 5s. 

“A charming little story, which in its present form, 
Will help to make many an English child understand 
and appreciate both the children and the grown-up 
people of France."—Daily News. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS and other 
MISC ELLANIES from the PUBLISHED WRIT- 
INGS of A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of West- 
Minster. Crown 8vo0, 6s, 


By Bessie 
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STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST FOR EASTER. 





The Quarterly Review, No. 248, 
(APRIL 18th). 
CONTENTS. 

Lord MACAULAY and his SCHOOL, 
The USE of REFUSE. 
ROBERT SOUTH. 
UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
The FARMER'S FRIENDS and FOES. 
Lord ROMILLY'S IRISH PUBLICATIONS, 
The NEW SCHOOL of RADICALS. 
. WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. 
. PURCHASE in the ARMY. 
. The IRISH CHURCH. 

*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty Vols. 
of the QUARTERLY REVIEW is NOW READY. 


Dr. Collingwood—Rambles of a 
Naturalist on the Shores of the 
China Sea, 1866-67. With Illustra- 
tions. S8vo, 16s. 


The Countess Brownlows Remin- 
ang oe 1802-15. 3rd Edition. Post 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


Mr. E. Beckett Denison, Q.0.— 


eer 


” 


een 


_ 
= 


Life of Bishop Lonsdale, D.D. 
With Selections from his Writings. With 


Portrait. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Sir Bartle Frere—Old Deccan 
Days; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends. 
By M. Frere. With an Introduction and 
Notes. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
12s. 


Mr. Darwin, F.R.S.—The Varia- 
tion of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication. With Illustrations. 2 
vols. 8vo, 28s. 


Earl Grey—A Letter to Mr. 
Bright, M.P., on the Irish Church. 


8vo, ls. 


The Hon. J. L. Motley—History 
of the United Netherlands: Con- 
tinued from 1590 to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


Sir Charles Lyell—Principles of 
Geology. Tenth Edition, revised. With 
Illustrations. Vol. II. (completing the 
work). 8vo, 16s. 


Professor von Sybel—A German 
View of the History of the French 
Revolution. Based on unpublished 
Documents and Papers from the Secret 
Archives of Germany. Vol. I. and II. 
Svo, 24s. 


Lord Justice Wood—The Con- 
tinuity of Scripture, as declared by the 
Testimony of our Lord and of the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles. 2nd Edition. Post 
8vo, 6s. 


J. Forster Kirk—The Concluding 
Volume of the History of Charles 
the Bold. With Plans. 8vo, 15s. 


The Bishop of Oxford’s Life of 
William Wilberforce. With Portrait. 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The Rev. Dr. Barry—Memoir of 
Sir Charles Barry, R.A. With IIlus- 
trations. Medium 8vo, 24s. *,* Also, 
A Reply to Mr. E. W. Pugin. 8vo, 
2s 6d. 


Mr, Mansfield Parkyns—A Three 


ears’ Residence in Abyssinia. 
Revised Edition. 
With Map and Woodcuts. 


With New Introduction. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 





Dean Stanley—Historical Memo- 
rials of Westminster Abbey. With 
Illustrations. 2nd Edition. S8vo, 16s, 


Mr. Charles Buxton’'s Ideas of the 


Day on Policy Analyzed and 
ged. Third Edition, rewritten 
and enlarged. Svo, ts. 


Karl of Derby—The [Iliad of 


Homer. Rendered into English Blank 
Verse. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. feap. 
8vo, 10s. 


Mr. Jennings—Republican Gov- 
ernment in the United States, 
During the last Kighty Years. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Sir Roderick Murchison 
—Siluria: a History of the Oldest Rocks 
in the British Isles and other Countries. 
Fourth Edition, revised. With Map and 
Illustrations. Svo, 30s. 


Mr. Smiles —The Huguenots: 
Their Settlements, their Churches, and 
their Industries in England and Ireland. 
Third Thousand. S8vo, 16s. 


Lord Dufferin—Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s Plan for the Pacification of 
Ireland Examined. &vo, ls. 


Mr. Andrew Bisset—History of 
the Commonwealth of England. 
From the Death of Charles |. to the Expul- 
sion of the Long Parliameut by Cromwell. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


Dean Milman—History of Latin 


Christianity ; including that of the 
Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 
Revised Edition. 9 vols. post Svo, 54s. 


Mr. Layard.—Nineveh and Baby- 
lon: a Popular Narrative of ‘Two Expedi- 
tions to Assyria, during the years 1545-51. 
New Edition. With Map and Illustrations. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 15s. 


The Archbishop of York—Life in 


the Light of God's Word. Post 8vo, 
6s. 


White—History of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew; 
and the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
CharlesIX. With Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


Mrs. Jameson—Memoirs of the 
Early Italian Painters, and the 
Progress of Painting in Italy— 
Cimabue to Bassano. ‘Tenth Edition, with 
50 new Portraits. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Rev. George Rawlinson — 
Ancient Persia. Being the Concluding 
Volume of the FIVE ANCIENT MONAR- 
CHIES of the EAST. With Illustrations. 
8vo, 16s. 


Mr. Delepierre, LL.D.—Historical 
Difficulties and Contested Events. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. Lewis Gruner—The Terra- 
Cotta Architecture of North Italy. 
From Careful Drawings and Restorations. 
With Descriptive Text. With 48 Chromo- 
lithographic illustrations, printed in colours, 
and Woodeut Sections, Mouldings, &c 
Folio. £5 5s. 


Dr. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle street. 
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POPULAR BOOKS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


WELL PRINTED, ON GOOD PAPER, AND WELL BOUND. 


HISTORY & WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


The Post Office: Lewins’ Industrial History 
of the Post Office, entitled “HE MAJESTY'S 
Mats.” Second Edition. With a Photograph of Sir 
Rowland Hill. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“We decidedly wanted a good consecutive history of the 
rise and progress of the Post Office in this country, in con- 
nection both with the public requirements and with the 
revenue; and we bear our cordial testimony to the great 
care and diligence which have clearly been bestowed upon 
it by Mr. Lewins. ‘Her Majesty's Mails’ deserves to take its 
stand as a really useful book of reference on the history of 
the Post. We heartily recommend it as a thoroughly care- 
ful and useful performance.”—Saturday Review. 

Saint Louis, King of France, The curious and 
characteristic Life of this Monarch by DE JOINVILLE. 
Translated by JAMES HuTtTon. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press, with Vignette, cloth flexible, gilt edges, 2s 6d, 

“St, Louis and his companions, as described by Joinville, 
not only in their glistening armour, but in their every-day 
attire, are brought nearer to us, become intelligible to us, 
and teach us lessons of humanity which we can learn from 
men only, and not from saints and heroes. Here lies the 
real value of real history. It widens our minds and our 
hearts, and gives us that true knowledge of the world and 
of human nature in all its phases which but few can gain in 
the short span of their own life, and in the narrow sphere of 
their friendsandenemies. Wecan hardly imagine a better 
book for boys to read or for men to ponder over.”—T7imes. 
The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. From the 

French of the Loyal Servant. M. de BERVILLE, and others, 

Choicely printed at the Chiswick Press, with Vignette, 

bound, cloth flexible, gilt edges, price 2s 6d. 

“If the publishers go on as they have begun, they will 
have furnished us with one of the most valuable and 
attractive series of books that have ever been issued from 
the press.”"—Sunday Times, “There has, perhaps, never 
been produced anything more admirable, either as regards 
matter or manner.”—O.cford Times. 

Plutarch’s Lives. An entirely New Library Edition, 
carefully revised, with some Original Translations by the 
Editor. Edited by the late A. H. CLouGH. 5 vols. 
medium 8yo, cloth lettered, £2 10s, 

“ Plutarch, we repeat, will be read—and read among our- 
selves for the future—in the version of Mr. Clough. We 
have given that version our cordial praise before, and shall 
only add that it is brought before the world in a way which 
fits it admirably for general use. The print is clear and 
large, the paper good, and there are excellent and copious 
indices."—Quarterly Review. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum or 
Quotation Handbook. Affording an immediate Re- 
ference to Phrases and Sentences that have become em- 
bedded in the English Language. Second and Enlarged 
Edition. Small post, cloth extra, price 6s. 

“The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have 
met with.” — Notes and Queries. “* Should be on every library 
table, by the side of Roget's ‘Thesaurus,’"—Daily News. 
“* Will add to the author's credit with all honest workers.” 
—Ezraminer. * A valuable book.”"—London Review, 

The Origin and History of the English Lan- 

ge, and of the Early Literature itembodies. By the 

Hon. GEORGE P. Mansa, U.S. Minister at Turin, Author 

of “ Lectures on the English Language.” 8vo, 10s, 

“ Written with a grace and mastery of the language which 
show the author to be not unworthy of ranking himself 
among English classics; it deserves a place on the shelves 
of every educated Englishman.”—Nonconformist. 

The Origin and History of the Books of the 
New Testament, Canonical and Apocryphal. De- 
signed to show what the Bible is not, what it is, and how to 
use it, By Prof.C. E. STOWE, 8vo, 8s 6d; with plates, 10s 6d. 
“The work exhibits in every page the stamp of untiring 

industry, personal research, and sound method, There is 
such a tone of hearty earnestness, vigorous thought, and 
clear decisive expression about the book, that one is cor- 
dially disposed to welcome a theological work which is 
neither Unitarian in doctrine, sensational in style, nor de- 
structive in spirit.”—London Revie. 

A Concordance or Verbal Index to the whole 

ilton’s Poetical Works. Comprising upwards 

of 20,000 References. By CHARLES D, CLEVELAND, LL.D. 

With Vignette Portrait of Militon. Small post, printed 

on toned paper, at the Chiswick Press, 6s. 

“ An elegant volume, and, so far as a short use of it gives 
one a right to pronounce, fully to be depended upon.” —J//us- 
trated Times, “ An invaluable index, which the publishers 
have done a public service inreprinting.”"—Notes and Queries, 
The Charities of London: an Account of the Origin, 

Operations, and General Condition of above 750 Charit- 

able, Educational, and Religious Institutions. With 

Copious Index, and an Alphabetical Appendix, corrected 

to May, 1867. Feap., cloth, 5s. The latter, forming a 

distinct publication, may be had, price 1s 6d. 

“To all who exert the power of practical sympathy we 
commend Mr. Sampson Low's book. It is invaluable. 
The Index is most copious; the work altogether is ably 
arranged and well printed."— National Society's Monthly Peper 
A Dictionary of Photography, on the Basis of 

Sutton’s Dictionary. Rewritten by Prof. Dawson, of King's 

Coll., and THOMAS SuTTON, B.A., Editor of “ Photographic 

Notes.” With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 88 6d. 

“The most important of the numerous books in connec- 
tion with photography which have issued from the press 
for several years,—a book which is calculated to prove 
eminently valuable and useful to photographers."—Sritish 
Journal of Photography. 

Dr. Worcester’s New and Greatly Enlarged 
Dictionary of the English Language. Adapted 
for Library or College Reference, comprising 40,000 
words more than Johnson's Dictionary, royal 4to, cloth, 
1,834 pp., price 31s 6d; half russia, £2 2s. The Cheapest 
Book ever published. 

“« The volume before us shows a vast amount of diligence; 
but with Webster it is diligence in combination with fanci- 
fulness—with Worcester in combination with good sense 
and judgment. Worcester’s is the soberer and safer book, 





and may be pronounced the best existing English lexicon.” 





TRAVEL AND RESEARCH. 


Social Life of the Chinese ; a Daguerreotype of 
Daily Life in China, Condensed from the Work of the 
Rev. J. DooLitTLe. By the Rev. Paxton Hoop. With 
above 100 Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 8s 6d. 
“ We have no hesitation in saying that from these pages 
may be gathered more information about the social life of 
the Chinese than can be obtained from any other source, 
The importance of the work asa key toa right understanding 
of the character of so vast a portion of the human race ought 
to ensure it an extensive circulation."—Atheneum. “The 
author speaks with the authority of an eye-witness, and its 
minuteness of detail will, to most readers, go far to esta- 
blish its trustworthiness,"—Saturday Review. 

The Voyage Alone; 2 Sail in the “ Yaw! Rob Roy.” 
By JoHN M’GreGOR, Author of ‘ A Thousand Miles in the 
Rob Roy Canoe.’ With Illustrations. Price 5s, 

“ No man is better entitled to give such advice than the 
acquatic adventurer whose ‘ Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe’ has become a familiar book toevery educated Eng- 
lishman who is wont to seek his pastime on the deep. ‘The 
Voyage Alone’ is suitably illustrated, and through its pleas- 
ant pages the Yawl Rob Roy will become as widely and 
as favourably known as the Rob Roy Canoe.”—Athenwum, 
The Rob Roy on the Baltic; a Canoe Voyage in 

Norway, Sweden, &c. By JOHN M’GreGoR, M.A. Witha 

Map and numerous Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 

“A most delightful book, which, like a second glass of a 
fresh vintage, gives us a better idea of the natural flavour 
of the wine than is afforded by a palate at first, as it were, 
startled with a new sensation.”"—Land and Water. 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe, on 
Rivers and Lakes of Europe. By JOHN M’GREGOR, MLA. 
Fifth Edition. With a Map, and numerous Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“It possesses the rare merit of displaying familiar dis- 
tricts of Europe from an entirely new point of view; it is 
written in a lively, unaffected style, so that one thoroughly 
sympathizes with the hero of the tale; and it is profusely 
illustrated with a number of spirited and occasionally very 
humorous woodcuts, displaying skipper and craft in all 
sorts of places and positions.” — Times. : 
The Open Polar Sea: « Narrative of a Voyage of 

Discovery towards the North Pole. By Dr. Isaac L 

Hayes. An entirely New and Cheaper Edition. With 

Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 6s. 

“This was the crowning feat of Dr. Hayes’s enterprise. 
He set up @ cairn, within which he deposited a record, 
stating that after a toilsome march of forty-six days from 
his winter harbour, he stood on the shores of the Polar 
basin, on the most northerly land ever reached by man. 
The latitude attained was 81 deg. 35 min.; that reached by 
Parry over the ice was 82 deg. 45 min......... What we have 
said of Dr. Hayes's book will, we trust, send many readers 
to its pages."—Atheneum. 

Captain Hall’s Life with the Esquimaux. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Coloured Engravings 
and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With a Map. Price 
7s 6d, cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most 
popular Edition of a work on Arctic life ever published. 
“This is a very remarkable book, and unless we very 

much misunderstand both him and his book, the author is 

one of those men of whom great nations do well to be 
proud." —<Spectator. 

The Physical Geography of the Sea and its 
Meteorology; or, the Economy of the Sea and its 
Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, its In- 
habitants. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. Tenth 
Edition, With Charts. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

* His is, indeed, a nautical manual, a handbook of the sea, 
investing with fresh interest every wave that beats upon 
our shores. The good that Maury has done in awakening 
the powers of observation of the Royal and Mercantile 
navies of England and America is incalculable.”"— 
Blackwood's Magazine. 

The Marvels of Optics. By F. Marion. Trans- 
lated and edited by C. W. Quin. With 60 Lllustrations, 
Small post 8yo, cloth extra, price 5s. 

“A most instructive and entertaining volume, comprising 
not only a carefully written and popular account of the 
phenomena of vision and the laws of light, as illustrated 
by the latest discoveries and experiments of our wise men, 
but a history of ‘natural magic’ from its earliest to its 
latest wonders,” —Odserver. 

Stories of the Gorilla Country, Narrated for 
Young People. By PAUL DU CHAILLU, Author of * Dis- 
coveries in Equatorial Africa,” &c. Small post 8vo, with 
36 Original Lllustrations, 6s. 

“It would be hard to find a more interesting book for 
boys than this."—7imes. “ Young people will obtain from 
it a very considerable amount of information touching the 
manners and customs, ways and means of Africans, and, 
of course, great amusement in the accounts of the Gorilla. 
The book is really a meritorious work, and is elegantly got 
up." —Athenwum. 

Life amongst the North and South American 
Indians. By Gror@e CATLIN. And LAST RAM- 
BLES amongst the INDIANS beyond the ROCKY 
MOUNTALNS and the ANDES. With numerous IIlus- 
trations by the Author. 2 vols.small post, price 5s each, 
cloth extra. 

“An admirable book, full of useful information, wrapt 
up in stories peculiarly adapted to rouse the imagination 
and stimulate the curiosity of boys and girls. To compare 
a book with ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and to say that it sustains 
such comparison, is to give it high praise indeed.”— 
Atheneum. 

A Walk from London to John o’Groat’s, and 
from London to the Land’s End and Back. 
With Notes by the Way. By ELIHU BuRRIT. 2 vols., 
price 6s each, with Illustrations, 

* No one can take up this book without reading it through. 
We had thought that Elihu Burrit’s ‘Walk to John o'Groat's 
House’ was the most perfect specimen of its kind that had 
ever seen the light, so genial, lively, and practical were the 
details he had brought together; but he has beaten his 
former literary production out of the field by this additional 
evidence of acuteness, impartiality, and good sound sense.” 











—Atheneum. 


— Bell's Weekly Messenger. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, “Crown Buildings,” 188 Fleet Street. 


BELLES LETTRES, ESSAYsg, 


David Gray; and other 
Poe . By hosert Some ee chiefly sa 

Poems,” “North Coast,” &c. In 1 vol. f rm 

price 6s, » Reap. 8y0, 

“ The book is one to possess as well as 

the biographical essay on David pena Aa op for 

more than deep interest, of rare power, and a = 

impassioned pathos,—but also for certain passages up. 
original criticism, occurring in essays—thickly gp bh 
we admit, with foreign substances—on poetry — 
religion and aims which modern poets should jut be the 
them,”’—Spectator. P fore 

The Essays of Abraham C ’ = 
all his oa Works; the Celebrated Crees ae 
well, Cutter of Coleman street. &. With Life — 
and Illustrations by Dr. Hurd and others, Newly edited 
Choicely printed at the Chiswick Press, with Vj = 
Portrait, cloth flexible, gilt edges, price 23 6g, | 
“ Cowley’s prose stamps him as a man of i 

improver of the English language."—Thomas Campielh 

The Book of the Sonnet ; being Selections, with 
Essay on Sonnets and Sonneteers. By the late jo 
Hunt. Edited, from the Original MS., with Additions 
by S. ApaMS LEE, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, price 18, 

“ The genuine aroma of literature abounds in every 
—Saturday Review. “ Like all the essay and al! the to 
it is charming.”"—Eraminer. “ Reading a book of this sort 
should make us feel proud of our language and of oy 
literature, and proud also of that cultivated common nature 
which can raise 80 many noble thoughts and images outgf 
this hard, sullen world into a thousand enduring forms of 
beauty. The * Book of the Sonnet’ should be a classic, ang 
the professor as well as the student of English will find ity 
work of deep interest and completeness.”—London Reviey 
The Gentle Life. Essays in Aid of the Formation 

Character of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen, Seventh 

Edition, A SECOND SERIES. Third Edition, Prige 

6s each. Choicely printed in Elzevir. 

“ His notion of a gentleman is of the noblest and true 
order...... The volume is a capital specimen of what may be 
done by honest reason, high feeling, and cultivated int. 
lect...... A little compendium of cheerful philosophy," 
Daily News, “ Deserves to be printed in letters of gold and 
circulated in every house.”—Chambers’s Journal. 

The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. Written 
by Sir PHitip Smpngy. Edited with Notes, by the 
Author of “ The Gentle Life.” A Choice Edition. Dedj- 
cated by permission to the Earl of Derby. Post 8yo, 
7s 6d. 

* All the best things in the ‘ Arcadia’ are retained intact 
in Mr. Friswell’s edition, and even brought into greater 
prominence than in the original by the curtailment of some 
of its inferior portions and the omission of most of its 
eclogues and other metrical digressions.”—Eraminer, 
Essays by Montaigne. Edited, compared, revised, 

and annotated by the Author of “The Gentle Life” 

With Vignette Portrait. Small post 8vo, price 6s. 

“This edition is pure of questionable matter, and its 
perusal is calculated to enrich without corrupting the 
mind of the reader."—Daily News, ** We should be giadif 
any v-ords of ours could help to bespeak a large circulation 
for this handsome attractive book. And who can refuse 
his homage to the good-humoured industry of the editor?’ 
—Illlustrated Times. 

About inthe World. Essays by the Author of ‘The 
Gentle Life.” Choicely printed in Elzevir. Small post 
8vo, price 6s. 

“It is noteasy to open itat any page without finding some 
happy idea.”— Morning Post, “ Another characteristic merit 
of these essays is, that they make it their business, gently 
but firmly, to apply the qualifications and the corrections 
which all philanthropic theories, all general rules, ot 
maxims, or principles, stand in need of before you can 
make them work."—Literary Churchman. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 3) 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, LL.D. Popular Edition, Is. 
Illustrated Edition, choicely printed, cloth extra, 6s. 
“The Autocrat is rich in humour, and supplies ample 

measures of wit and wisdom,”—Athenum, “ Wit, wisdom, 

observation, humour, tenderness, down to the trickiest 
playfulness, bowl across the page. We have seldom read 

a pleasanter book, or one to which we would more readily 

recur.” — Scotsman. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. } 
OLIVER WENDELL Hotes, Author of * The Autocrat ol 
the Breakfast Table.” Cheap Edition. Feap., 3s 6d 
“A welcome book, It may be taken upagain and agall, 

and its pages paused over for the enjoyment of the pleasant 

touches and suggestive passages which they contain. - 

Athenwum, 

Bees and Bee-Keeping. By the “Times 
A Manual for all who Keep, or wish to Keep, 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. , 
“Our friend the Beemaster has the knack of expostioa 

and knows how to tell a story well ; over and above which, 

he tells a story so that thousands can take & practical, ape 
not merely a speculative interest in it."—Times. 

The Rook’s Garden. By CuTupert Bene, Author 
“The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green. Post Sv 
cloth, 7s 6d. 

* There is not only wit in the 
where, and many a fine touch that marks the tem} 
cultivated scholar."—Eraminer. “ Well written, 5¢ 
and entertaining.”"—London Review, 

Varia: Readings from Rare Books. * 
by permission, from the Saturday Review, Spe Thoms 
CONTENTS:—The Angelic Doctor, Nostradamus, Gand 

h Kempis, Dr. John Faustus, Quevedo, Mad. Gur 

Paracelsus, Howell the Traveller, Michael! — nase 

Muggleton, Sir Thomas Browne, George Psalménlt) 

the Highwaymen, the Spirit World. Small post ®¥% 

“ An extremely pretty and agreeable volume. 


* Beemaster. 
Bees. With 


book, but good sense every 
per of § 
sible 


Reprinted 
tator, By 





We 
: . »y fort 
strongly recommend it to any one who has a fancy !@ 
bye-ways of literature." —Guardian. 








Lonvon: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “Spectator” Giiice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 11, 1868. 
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